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HE organization of the community of nations in an international 


i institution to maintain world peace and achieve world cooperation 

de will test the fullness of our victory. This conviction inspired the 

“ statement made by the Catholic Bishops of the United States last No- 
mis- : 
we vember. ‘The trend of events since then prompts us to reafirm and 
thew: further interpret the principles of that statement. 

. A sound world organization is not a utopian dream. With hon- 
rees, age . thee . : 
ail est good-will in all the victors, it will be realized, and a new era in 
nie international relations will begin. If any one of them refuses it full 

oe support, or insists on introducing into its charter provisions which 
hed radically vitiate it, we shall witness the tragedy, so often recorded in 
rao history, of a glorious martial victory largely nullified by sheer political 
: expediency. 

“4 Experience warns us that unless strong, courageous leaders, with the 
a full support of their peoples, put their hands to this task, there will be 


no genuine progress in international life. To yield to the fear that this 
thing cannot be done is defeatism. 

In nations, as well as in individuals, we must indeed face the fact of 
human weakness, but we must face it to conquer it; we must not accept 
it in a spirit of paralyzing fatalism. An opportunity is here, as in 
every world crisis, to begin a new era of genuine progress in the commu- 
nity of nations. 

Isolationism, whether expressed in the refusal of a nation to assume 
its obligations in the international community, or masked in the setting 
up of a sphere of influence in which a great nation surrounds itself 
with weak puppet states, or disguised in a balance of power policy, is no 
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answer to the world’s problems, or indeed to the problems of any nation. 

There is, however, the danger present at this time that if in the 
name of realism an attempt is made to substitute for a juridical world 
institution what is in effect only an alliance of the great powers, 
many nations will take refuge in isolationism. Disillusionment in our 
country will express itself in the isolationism of the abstentionist. 

The proposals for an international organization which will be pre- 
sented to the coming San Francisco Conference have been studied by 
able and experienced men who, in a spirit of constructive criticism, have 
brought to light some of their outstanding defects. The admittedly 
tentative character of these proposals suggests that the delegates at 
San Francisco will be given the opportunity of free, open discussion 
and action. 

But the official information on agreements reached by the three great 
powers—the United States, Russia and Great Britain—on certain funda- 
mental provisions in the charter gives rise to doubt and fear. We fail 
to see that the voting proceedure in the Security Council agreed upon 
at Yalta is consistent with the sovereign equality of peace-loving na- 
tions recognized as basic in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 


DANGER AND INEQUITY IN VETO 


Whatever concessions may, under existing conditions, have to be 
made to certain nations in view of their power and corresponding 
responsibility, it seems inequitable and dangerous to give any nation in 
perpetuity a virtual veto on parity of treatment for all. It is a manifest 
denial of a prime attribute of a juridical institution to extend the veto 
to the execution of decisions of the World Court, to which, by explicit 
provision, all justiciable disputes should be referred. 

And the concession in question is not even limited to cases directly 
involving the nation to which it is made. This makes the charter 
give a preferred status not only to the powerful aggressor, but even to 
any aggressor with a powerful patron. 

While there is reason in setting up a committee or council to act 
in emergencies, in the proposals the functions of the General Assembly 
are too restricted and the functions of the Security Council are too 
broad. It is hoped, then, that the Security Council will be made more 
responsible to the General Assembly and, at least in time, will become 
merely its executive committee. 

It is imperative, too, that there be lodged in the international organ- 
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ization, and ultimately in the World Court, the authority to make 
changes in the peace settlements and other treaties which, in view of 
past mistakes or changed conditions, may be required. 

The proposals as they stand outline not the plan for an organiza- 
tion, under law, of the international community, but rather the draft 
of an alliance between the great victorious powers for the maintenance 
of world peace and the promotion of international cooperation, in which 
these powers definitely refuse to submit themselves in every eventuality 
to the world authority which they propose to invoke in compelling 
other nations to maintain world peace. 


INTERNATIONAL BILL or RIGHTS 


Sovereign equality among the nations demands that each nation 
be free in its internal government, and that its juridical personality 
be recognized in its international relations. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that a nation is exempt from its obligations in the international 
community. Even in internal government, sovereignty does not include 
the authority to violate the inalienable rights of subjects. 

In all history, and particularly in modern history, dangers to world 
peace have come from the unjust treatment of minorities, the denial of 
civil and religious liberties and other infringements on the inborn 
rights of men. To remove these dangers, the nations should adopt 
an International Bill of Rights, in which men and groups everywhere 
would be guaranteed the full enjoyment of their human rights. 

That this is definitely a matter of international concern is evideat 
in the problem now confronting the intergovernmental committee in 
regard to displaced persons. If they are reluctant to return to their 
homelands, it is largely because they cannot look forward to the 
enjoyment of fundamental human rights under the new tyrannies in 
control, 

Active participation in the international organization ought to be 
conditioned on the acceptance of this Bi!l of Rights. Will a nation 
which does not make its own citizens secure in the enjoyment of their 
human rights work honestly and sincerely for the maintenance of world 
peace and mutual cooperation in the international community? 


ProposaLts ON PoLanp DISAPPOINTING 


The solution of the Polish question agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the three great victorious powers in the Crimean Conference 
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was a disappointment to all who had built their hopes on the Atlantic 
Charter. Poland, which stood against the Nazi aggressor from the 
very beginning of the war; Poland, which has suffered more than 
any other nation in the war; Poland, which has fought and is fighting 
with our armies on every European front, has been forced by her 
allies to surrender a very large part of her territory. 

In apparent exchange, it was guaranteed at Yalta that in the recon- 
structed world there will be a strong, independent Poland, with a gov- 
ernment chosen in a free election by its own people. 

Pending the action of the people of Poland in a free election, agree- 
ments were made to set up a provisional regime which will be recog- 
nized by the three great powers. This provisional government must 
not be the creation of a single foreign power but the choice of all parties 
to the Yalta engagements. 

Our President is pledged to see that in the choice of a permanent 
Polish Government the people of Poland be guaranteed in their right 
of free secret ballot. No foreign power must be permitted to influence 
this election in a way which will determine its results. The peace of 
the world demands a free, independent, democratic Poland. It must 
not be that Poland become a puppet state under the domination and 
control of any foreign power. 

If Poland is secured in its right of freedom and independence, it 
will make great sacrifices and do its full part in the international commu- 
nity. If it is enslaved, and its leadership forced into exile or in- 
humanly liquidated, the love of freedom will not be crushed in Polish 
hearts, but the seeds of war will have been sown. 


Tue Fate or THe Batic States 


In reading official reports on current peace discussions we are struck 
by the ominous silence of the three great powers on Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia. Contrary to the protests of our Government four years 
ago, and to the assurances of Soviet authorities even before that time, 
the indications are that they will be absorbed, without their free and 
unfettered consent, in an alien system of government. 

The sympathy of all lovers of freedom goes out to them in their 
disaster. We hope that when the final peace treaty is framed and 
approved, it will not be recorded that our country condoned the en- 
slavement of these freedom-loving nations. 

We hope, too, that our government will discharge its full responsi- 
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bility in re-establishing all the liberated nations of Europe under 
genuine democratic regimes which will accord to all their citizens the 
full enjoyment of their human rights and open to them an era of 
prosperity. 

In the treatment of the enemy nations, justice must obtain. Justice, 
indeed, is stern. It is not, however, born of hatred or vengeance, 
and prevails only when the mind is clear and calm. 

Moreover, the common good of the whole world must be kept in 
mind in dealing with these peoples. They must be freed from tyranny 
and oppression, and they must be given the opportunity to recon- 
struct their institutions on the foundations of genuine democracy. 

There are things, too, which charity and a right sense of world co- 
operation urge us to do for them. Only in the unity of human brother- 
hood will it be possible for them to do their full part in the community 
of nations. 

People living on the near-starvation level, without the means of 
even beginning the work of reconstruction for themselves, are not clear 
in their thinking and become easy victims of bad leadership. It is im- 
perative indeed to keep before them the sound principles of genuine 
democracy, which is a product of our culture and at its base recognizes 
human rights of individuals and groups. 

It is equally imperative to keep them fit rightly to appraise sound 
principles. The work of relief before us is very great, and it must 
be done quickly and efficiently if there is to be a sound-world peace. 


Democracy AND Marxism INCOMPATIBLE 


Every day makes more evident the fact that two strong essentially 
incompatible ways of life will divide the loyalties of men and nations 
in the political world of tomorrow. They are genuine democracy and 
Marxian totalitarianism. 

Democracy is built on respect for the dignity of the human person 
with its God-given inviolable rights. It achieves unity and strength 
in the intelligent cooperation of all citizens for the common good under 
governments chosen and supported by the people. It will advance, 
expand and develop our culture. It will maintain continuity with 
our Christian past. It will give security for our Christian future. 

Fascism and Nazism, rampant in their might, sought its destruction. 
Fascism is gone, we hope, forever. And soon Nazism will be only a 
horrible historical memory. 
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However, we have to reckon with the active, cleverly organized and 
directed opposition of Marxian totalitarianism to genuine democracy. 
This system herds the masses under dictatorial leadership, insults their 
intelligence with its propaganda and controlled press, and tyrannically 
violates innate human rights. Against it, genuine democracy must 
constantly be on guard, quick to detect and penetrate its camouflage. 

Democracy’s bulwark is religion and justice is its watchword. We \V 
entered this war to defend our democracy. It is our solemn responsi- 
bility, in the reconstruction, to use our full influence in safeguarding des 
the freedoms of all peoples. This, we are convinced, is the only way [¥°° 
to an enduring peace. war 
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A Last Chance self 

Luckily the public conscience is aroused. There is still just 


time to save ourselves and the world from a peace which will be 
no peace. Fascism is already defeated and only we ourselves can 
restore it—and if we should do so, we shall have only ourselves 
to thank for all that will inevitably follow. 

Six years ago we had a chance to put a stop to the Fascist 
madness. We refused that chance. Today we have bought 
another chance to live in a sane and decent world, bought it 
with blood and sweat and tears, and we may be very sure that 
it is our last chance—Rhiannon in PropLE & FREEDOM, 
December 15, 1944. 





HILE musicians, painters, arch- 
itects and craftsmen of every 
description possess their particular ad- 
vocate before the throne of God, the 
contemporary liturgical movement re- 
mains without patron or patroness to 
guide its heroic, troubled destiny and 
to resolve those complex problems 
arising from the formal integration 
of the arts with official worship. 

At this season of the year liturgists 
might well consider the reasons in 
favor of choosing as their patronal 
feast that of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

This holy day, which is prolonged 
throughout the year by the First Fri- 
days of each month, enjoys a particu- 
lar place in the lives of fervent Cath- 
olics. They look upon it as having 
been established by Our Lord him- 
self in His great desire to reveal the 
fulness of His love for men. 

It is a feast, moreover, in which our 
compassionate but selfish humanity 





sees a revelation of its true nobility 
and infinite possibilities, a feast that 
brings comfort, strength and enthus- 
iasm to souls weary from their earthly 
pilgrimage, and one which renews in 
the most vivid manner possible the 
eternal truth that love is the basis 
f all living. 


Patronal Feast for Liturgists 
R.E.B. 


Reprinted from THe Tiw1ncs* 


The liturgical movement in par- 
ticular is made up of human elements 
and personalities which can be ana- 
lyzed, refined and shaped into things 
of lasting beauty only by the fire of 
that Divine love whose symbol is the 
Sacred Heart. 

Unfortunately, there still remain in 
the Church a good many talented but 
self-satisfied persons who prefer their 
own ideas of the liturgy to whatever 
the Vicar of Christ or his Bishops may 
say on the subject. They continue to 
sing, play, decorate sanctuaries and 
the like with a sort of determined 
selfishness, intolerant of criticism or 
suggestion. 

Meditation on the mystery of the 
Sacred Heart might well bring to 
these good people a realization that 
true love and lasting achievement, 
being based on obedience, frequently 
demand a denial of one’s personal likes 
or dislikes and a constant deference 
to the voice of authority. 

On the other hand, there are en- 
thusiasts who far outstrip the Church 
in the intensity of swiftness of their 
action. Like St. John they race ahead 
of St. Peter but, unlike the Beloved 
Disciple, they never wait for the 
older one to catch up and pass ahead. 
These are the people who would 


* 3241 South Figueroa St., Los Angeles 7, Calif., June 9, 1945. 
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eliminate all music save Gregorian 
Chant from the liturgy, who decry 
against novenas and the use of the 
Rosary at Mass, who build bare altars 
and think in terms of symbols. To 
them, artistic values remain purely 
secondary. As long as a thing con- 
forms to rule it is liturgical and there- 
fore must be beautiful. 


SyMBOL For ALL SYMBOLISTS 


The Sacred Heart is indeed a sym- 
bol. Because it speaks of a beauty 
which the eye hath not seen nor the 
ear heard, it is a symbol for all sym- 
bolists. It beats in rhythm with our 
poor hearts and thereby establishes a 
harmony surpassing any human re- 


lationship. 
This is what the enthusiast some- 
times fails to realize: that Our 


Blessed Lord always accommodates 
Himself to human nature. He does 
not urge men beyond their strength, 
He does not hurt their sensibilities, 
He does not leave them exhausted in 
the way to fend for themselves, and 
if He deprives them of something, He 
always gives something better in re- 
turn. Liturgists might consider from 
time to time if they are as considerate 
of bewildered humanity. 

Last of all, the feast of the Sacred 
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Heart is relatively modern and by 
this very fact has given a cardinal 
principle to the liturgical movement. 
No liturgist would deny development 
to the Church, yet many dream of re- 
viving ancient ceremonies and customs 
which have long since lost their prac- 
tical significance. They would make 
the liturgy perfectly logical by re- 
creating its historical background, 
forgetting, however, that the lack of 
logic in formalized ceremony is not 
always a defect and frequently may be 
an improvement. 


While retaining those traditional 
elements which the Church has seen 
fit to preserve, liturgical life must 
express itself in a thoroughly modern 
manner. ‘To do otherwise would be 
to cut off its source of vitality, to tear 
out its very heart. 

Many other ideas could be devel- 
oped from this consideration on the 
liturgical significance of the feast of 
the Sacred Heart. In all, however, 
we would find the same fundamental 
truth: the ardent, persevering, suffer- 
ing yet joyous love of Our Blessed 
Lord, symbolized by His Sacred 
Heart, alone confers true beauty and 
brings to fruition the works of mortal 
man. 


Charity, the Test 


Nothing proves that one is a faithful lover of Christ like a 
tender care for one’s brothers, and a deep solicitude for their 


salvation.—St. John Chrysostom. 
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REAT crises in the history of 

the world drive men back to 
the consideration of the basic prin- 
ciples of human conduct. In normal 
times when the security of the State 
is not in danger and men are peace- 
fully pursuing their accustomed ways 
of life, principles sometimes get ob- 
scured in the quest for material gain, 
and men look with indifference upon 
minor violations of them without re- 
alizing the far-reaching consequences 
of what is taking place. Then, in 
an evil hour, comes the attack upon 
the principle itself. The ruthless dic- 
tator not only violates the law but 
justifies his violation by proclaiming 
a new order in which special rules, 
of his own making, are to prevail. 
The victims of his attack suddenly 
realize that the postulates and assump- 
tions upon which their international 
relations were conducted have been 
challenged, and that they must pre- 
pare to rebuild once more the struc- 
ture of international society upon its 
ancient foundations. 

Such was the effect of the attack 
by the Japanese upon the United 
States at Pearl Harbor, on December 
7, 1941. Less than five weeks later 





Fundamental Principles of 


International Law 
CuHares G. FENWICK, 
Member of the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
Reprinted from BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION * 


the Foreign Ministers of the Ameri- 
can States met in consultation at 
Rio de Janeiro to decide upon ways 
and means to make their continental 
solidarity effective. In the course of 
the meeting the Delegation of Boli- 
via introduced a project entitled “Af- 
firmation of the traditional theory of 
law in face of a deliberate disregard 
of international justice and morality.” 
The project was referred by the Meet- 
ing to the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee, and the Committee 
promptly proceeded to draft the state- 
ment requested of it. The completed 
draft, under the title “Reaffirmation 
of Fundamental Principles of Inter- 
national Law,” was forwarded to the 
American Governments on June 2, 
1942. Modifications were proposed 
by a number of the American Gov- 
ernments with the object of avoiding 
misunderstandings. A revised text was 
drafted by the Juridical Committee 
and was submitted to the American 
Governments on March 6, 1944. The 
document, however, still awaits for- 
mal signature by the American States. 

In the preparation of the Reaffirma- 
tion the Juridical Committee believed 
it desirable not to attempt to enumer- 


* Pan American Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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ate all of the fundamental principles 
of international law, but merely those 
which appeared to be directly involved 
in the recent violations of interna- 
tional law by the Axis Powers. The 
project presented to the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers by the Bolivian 
delegation began with a preamble re- 
citing the false and dangerous charac- 
ter of the principles in which the 
world crisis had its origin and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the authority 
of international law against the ex- 
cesses of materialism and exaggerated 
nationalism. The project then pro- 
posed that the American Republics 
should make a joint declaration that 
“since the idea of justice is the doc- 
trinal basis of all international action 
and since the submission of the State 
to rules of law is the ultimate stage 
of human perfection, they reaffirm 
their faith in traditional international 
law and condemn conquest.” With 
this objective before it the Juridical 
Committee proceeded to draft th 
statement, classifying the fundamen- 
tal principles which it proposed to 
reafirm under six heads, and intro- 
ducing them by a preamble setting 
forth the conditions calling for the 
formulation of the document. 


I 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Article I deals with the supremacy 
of law over the will of the individual 
State and with the moral basis of 
international obligations: 
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It is a basic principle of international 
law that there are certain general stand- 
ards of conduct which take priority over 
the will of the individual state. 


A generation ago this principle would 
have seemed too obvious to warrant 
reafirmation. But within recent 
years the philosophy of Nazi totali- 
tarianism has rejected the concep- 
tion of a higher law governing the 
sovereign will of the individual State. 
The poisonous doctrine has been 
taught that the all-powerful State 
could be a law unto itself, that it 
could discard the traditions of the 
past and make a “new order” in 
which its own will, based upon force, 
would be supreme. Such a doctrine 
would, of course, lead to an endless 
struggle between conflicting Powers, 
each seeking to impose its will upon 
others, and would reduce the world 
to anarchy. 


But upon what basis do the “gen- 
eral standards of conduct” rest? Are 
they no more than rules of positive 
law which States have agreed by 
custom and treaty to accept as rules 
of international conduct? Or have 
they a more solid basis than mere mu- 
tual convenience? To this the Reaffir- 
mation makes answer: 


These standards are derived from the 
moral law which is the inheritance of 
Christian States and which came during 
the nineteenth century to be accepted also 
by non-Christian States as the rule of 
international conduct. 


What is this moral law? Is it a 
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vague abstraction, varying with the 
opinions of a particular statesman or 
writer? Is each individual State privi- 
leged to decide for itself what are its 
obligations under the moral law? We 
know that the individual citizen is 
not privileged to be the judge of his 
own moral conduct. Is there a moral- 
ity of the State distinct from that of 
the individuals who compose the 
State? Must the so-called sovereign 
State bow to an authority above 
itself? The Reaffirmation makes an- 
swer: 

No difference exists between the moral 

law as applied to individual citizens and 
to nations. There is but one single stand- 
ard of conduct between nation and nation 
and between man and man. The develop- 
ment of international law should be 
marked by the gradual extension to 
nations of the obligations recognized as 
binding between individual citizens, 
The conclusion to be drawn is clear 
enough. If an individual citizen may 
not attack his neighbor, may not steal, 
may not rob, may not injure, may 
not kill, neither may a State do so. 
And no excuse of national interest, 
of national aggrandizement can jus- 
tify such action: 

Hence no nation may claim to be exempt 
from the observance of the moral law on 
the ground of political, economic or racial 
supremacy or of a particular national 
culture which it believes to be inherently 
superior to that of other States. 

The principle, therefore, upon which 
the priority of the moral law in in- 
ternational relations is based is that 
men do not change their essential mor- 
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al character by reason of the fact 
that they are organized in groups as 
separate States. While social life is 
necessary to the development of man 
and authority is necessary to give 
unity to social life, the organization 
of the State does not express the 
whole of man’s social interests, nor 
does it create rights or impose obliga- 
tions in conflict with the fundamental 
nature of man. This identity of the 
moral law, whether as applied to in- 
dividual men or to organized States, 
has been the consistent teaching of 
the Church throughout the centuries, 
and it has been explicitly reiterated 
on many occasions of recent years, 
notably by Pius XI in the Encyclical 
Ubi Arcano of 1922, in which he 
says: 

For the Church teaches . . . that not only 
our acts as individuals but also as groups 
and as nations must conform to the eternal 
law of God. In fact, it is much more 
important that the acts of a nation follow 
God’s law, since on the nation rests a 
much greater responsibility for the conse- 
quences of its acts than on the individual. 

The Juridical Committee was quite 
aware that the high standards of 
Christian morality are not always 
observed by individual citizens; that 
there are times when injustice pre- 
vails between man and man, and the 
weak are oppressed by the strong. 
But such occasional lapses from the 
recognized standard of conduct are 
less grave so long as the standard is 
still maintained as a standard. What 
is to be condemned in the practice 
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of States is not merely the violations 
of the moral law, but the attempt 
to excuse such violations by reject- 
ing the authority of the moral law 
as a standard of conduct between 
States. This is the poison of the ultra- 
nationalist doctrines which have eaten 
into the constitutional system of cer- 
tain States and led to the violations 
of international law which we have 
witnessed of recent years. 


II 
Unit oF INTERNATIONAL SOcIETY 


Article II of the Reaffirmation of 
Fundamental Principles deals with the 
State as the unit of international 
society. During the course of centur- 
ies groups of men have come to de- 
velop common racial, linguistic and 
social traditions which bind them to- 
gether and create the sentiment of 
national unity. Religion was in former 
times a strong element in that unity, 
and it still continues to be so in many 
States. All of these historical facts 
give to the nation a character and a 
personality which it is of the great- 
est importance to preserve; they are 
the very soul of a people, without 
which the world would have been 
deprived of some of the greatest deeds 
of heroism, some of the finest con- 
tributions to literature, the arts and 
the sciences. The fact that devotion 
to one’s country has at times been 
carried to extremes and has in some 
cases led men, in the name of patriot- 
ism, to deny to others what they 
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claimed for themselves must not lead 
us to repudiate the sentiment of loy- 
alty to one’s nation in favor of a 
universal State recognizing no na- 
tional boundaries. Rather we must 
seek to strengthen the sentiment of 
patriotism, but at the same time to 
impose upon it restraints similar to 
those we impose upon the liberty of 
the individual, namely. the recogni- 
tion of and respect for the correspond- 
ing liberty belonging to others. 

The principle of self-determination, 
which seeks to make the sentiment of 
national unity the basis of statehood, 
is at times difficult of application due 
to the complex geographic distribu- 
tion of populations resulting from the 
historic migration of peoples. More 
recently the problem is presented of 
reconciling self-determination with 
the economic needs of a regional area. 
The effective solution of these prob- 
lems will demand the highest states- 
manship. Regional groups of States 
may possibly be formed; but they 
must be formed on the basis of vol- 
untary cooperation. Unions of States 
may take place; but they must be 
free associations of equal partners. 
In every case the fundamental con- 
sideration must be to preserve the 
personality and individuality of the 
national group. The Reaffirmation of 
Principles proposed by the Juridical 
Committee appeals to the general 
principle, leaving its practical applica- 
tion to the wisdom and justice of the 
organized community of nations: 
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Respect by each State for the person- 
ality, sovereignty and independence of 
every other State constitutes the basis of 
international order, just as in the rela- 
tions of individuals mutual respect con- 
stitutes the basis of the democratic social 
order. 


In past years it has frequently hap- 
pened that the larger and more pow- 
erful States have sought to impose 
their will upon smaller and weaker 
States, seeking to dictate their poli- 
cies and to control their conduct. 
In some cases the inability of the 
smaller State to maintain order within 
its territory has been made the excuse 
for intervention by the larger State. 
In other cases, particularly since the 
World War of 1914-1918, a fanati- 
cal desire on the part of certain 
States to spread the political and eco- 
nomic doctrines upon which their na- 
tional government was based has led 
to the creation of agencies of propa- 
ganda, which have seriously disturbed 
the domestic peace of other States. 
Friendly relations between States are 
impossible under such conditions; sus- 
picion and distrust become wide- 
spread, and the fundamental right of 
each State to develop its own domestic 
life is violated. In this connection the 
Reaffirmation repeats the principle so 
often proclaimed in inter-American 
conferences and consultative meet- 
ings: ; 

Hence no State may intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another. 

The principle does not mean that a 
State is free to misgovern itself, if it 
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pleases; it does not mean that a State 
is free to commit acts of injustice, 
either towards its own citizens or 
towards aliens, without restraint. In 
cases of flagrant wrong-doing the 
whole community of States must have 
the right to intervene in the inter- 
est of law and order. The right of 
self-determination is subordinate to 
the moral law and to the general 
peace and welfare of the community. 
But if intervention is to take place it 
must be the collective act of the 
organized community, not the indi- 
vidual act of a particular State which 
undertakes to enforce order in its own 
interest. 

Among the American States great 
progress has been made of recent years 
in removing the suspicion and fear 
to which the policies of the United 
States gave rise a generation ago. 
Whether justly or unjustly the 
United States was believed by many 
of the American States to be acting 
under the influence of imperialistic 
policies when alleging that its pur- 
pose was to maintain law and order. 
But the proclamation of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy by President Roose- 
velt in 1933 and the subsequent ob- 
servance of that policy has done much 
to create an atmosphere of confidence 
and friendship. At the same time other 
American States have come to see in 
that policy an appeal to the spirit 
of cooperation among themselves. . 
This is the meaning of the closing 
paragraph of Article II: 
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The policy of the “Good Neighbor” is 
an expression of this respect for the fun- 
damental rights of States. 


III 


Equaity oF STATES 


Article III of the Reaffirmation 
deals with the principle of the equal- 
ity of States. How can this princi- 
ple be maintained in the presence of 
the most obvious inequalities of 
States? In what way can a State 
of 3,000,000 people be the equal of 
a State of 30,000,000, much less the 
equal of a State of 130,000,000? 
Clearly we are not dealing with 
equalities, the size of the territory 
of a State, the number of its people, 
its industrial development, its na- 
tural resources. We are concerned 
with something more important than 
material considerations. We are con- 
cerned with the assertion of certain 
fundamental rights of States in re- 
spect of which all States, large and 
small, powerful and weak, are alike. 
By the constitutions of ‘democratic 
States, citizens are held to be equal 
before the law not on the ground 
of their physical strength, or their 
intellectual ability, or their position 
or their wealth, but on the ground of 
certain fundamental rights regarded 
as inherent in the human being and 
inseparable from his personality. The 
Reaffirmation declares: 

States are juridically equal, in the 
sense that they have the same funda- 
mental rights. 

This equality derives from the exist- 
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ence of the State as a person of interna- 
tional law and not from the power which 
the individual State may possess to 
defend or maintain it. 


In like manner this juridical equality is 
independent of the territorial size of the 
particular State or of the degree of its 
material progress. 

In order to protect the juridical 
equality of States it is not only neces- 
sary that they should be equal before 
the existing law, enjoying the same 
rights and subject to the same obliga- 
tions, but it is also necessary that 
they should be equal partners in the 
formulation of new rules of law. In 
modern times the practice has grown 
up of creating new rules of law by 
means of multilateral treaties, re- 
quiring the ratification of each in- 
dividual State before coming into ef- 
fect in respect to that State. This 
practice has obvious inconveniences, 
because it may delay the establish- 
ment of rules of law which a ma- 
jority of States believe to be urgently 
needed. But until the community of 
nations is more closely organized, it 
does not appear to be desirable to per- 
mit a majority to impose its will upon 
a minority. Possibly with the estab- 
lishment of the new international or- 
ganization contemplated by the 
United Nations, the purpose of which 
is to assure security and to promote 
justice, the rule of unanimity may 
be modified. For the present it is bet- 
ter to let the smaller States follow 
voluntarily the lead of the larger 
States than to coerce them into ac- 
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ceptance of new rules of law to 
which they have not given free assent. 

The Reaffirmation declares: 

In consequence, no State may be held 
bound by changes in the rules of law, 
whether in political or in economic mat- 
ters, to which it has not freely consented. 


IV 
TREATY OBLIGATIONS 

One of the oldest rules of inter- 
national law is the rule of the sanc- 
tity of treaty obligations. From the 
earliest days of international law, 
in the relations of the Greek city- 
states within the Hellenic circle and 
in the relations of Rome with its 
neighbors, the rule of good faith has 
been asserted and reasserted. Pacta 
sunt servanda. Unless the pledged 
word of a State can be relied upon, 
unless engagements freely entered in- 
to are faithfully observed, the rela- 
tions of the entire international com- 
munity would be imperilled and law 
itself would disappear. For this rea- 
son violations of good faith have al- 
ways been regarded between nations, 
as between individuals, as the gravest 
of offenses, being considered as an 
attack upon society itself as well as 
a wrong to the particular party de- 
ceived. The great jurist Grotius ob- 
served in 1625: “For not only is each 
State kept united by good faith, as 
Cicero says, but also that greater so- 
ciety of which nations are the num- 
bers.” Even in time of war the rule 
of good faith has been traditionally 
regarded as sacred, so that the abuse 
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of a flag of truce has been held to 
be a shameful act deserving of ex- 
treme punishment. 


The Word War of 1914 opened 
with the gravest violation of the 
good faith of treaties known in mod- 
ern times. The neutrality of Belgi- 
um had been guaranteed by a solemn 
treaty of 1839. The German govern- 
ment set this aside, and invaded the 
country. The Second World War 
opened with an attack by Germany 
upon Poland in violation of the treaty 
of friendship and non-aggression en- 
tered into in 1934. The successive at- 
tacks by Japan upon China in 1931 
and 1937 were in upen violation of 
the Nine-Power Treaty solemnly en- 
tered into in Washington in 1922. 
To the offense of bad faith was added 
the even graver offense of treachery 
when Japan, without a declaration 
of war, attacked the United States 
fleet at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. These are only the most 
outstanding examples of violations of 
good faith within recent years. Hence 
the strong terms with which Article 
IV of the Reaffirmation proclaims 
the necessity of maintaining the prin- 
ciple of good faith as the very basis 
of international relations: 

Good faith, which is a fundamental 
principle of international law, should 
govern the relations of States. Mutual 
trust in the pledged word is an essential 
condition of the peaceful cooperation of 
States. Treaty obligations, freely and 
voluntarily entered into, must be faith- 
fully observed. 
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One of the factors which have 
tended to weaken the principle of 
the good faith of treaties has been 
the absence of a realization on the 
part of the international community 
of the necessity of making provision 
for the revision of treaties which are 
no longer in accord with justice. For 
many centuries war was a legalized 
institution, and deeds of violence were 
committed by ambitious and unscrup- 
ulous rulers. Treaties were entered 
into which did not merit the character 
of agreements to which the rule of 
good faith applied. The treaties of 
1772, 1793, and 1796, in consequence 
of which Poland was partitioned by 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, were 
not treaties calling for faithful ob- 
servance, but rather for prompt re- 
pudiation by the _ international 
community. Unfortunately the inter- 
national community was not organized 
at that time, and the treaties parti- 
tioning Poland were not repudiated 
until the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1920. 

The second paragraph of Article 
IV deals with the necessity of avoiding 
the evils of secret treaties. These treat- 
ies have in most cases been treaties 
of alliance looking to possible future 
wars, and they have had the effect 
of increasing suspicion and distrust 
between States and of accelerating 


the competition in armaments. Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Covenant of the 


League of Nations called for the reg- 
istration of treaties with the Secre- 
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tariat of the League and provided that 
unless treaties were registered they 
should not be binding. The Reaffirm- 
ation supplements this provision by 
putting emphasis upon the principle: 

Treaties must be in the nature of open 
covenants; and there must be no secret 


agreements or understandings between 
States. 


Vv 


Use or Force 


Article V of the Reaffirmation 
deals with the use of force in the 
relations of States. Throughout the 
centuries war has been the greatest 
curse to which mankind has been 
subject. Even as late as the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries war 
was regarded as something inevita- 
ble in the relations of States, a func- 
tion of sovereignty which could not 
be taken away. Efforts were made to 
put restraints upon belligerents, but 
War as an institution was accepted. 
Between man and man the crime of 
murder had long since been con- 
demned by civilized countries; but 
the States assembled at the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 could 
do no more than attempt to regulate 
war. Experience should have shown 
them that all such regulations had 
failed in the past; and it was not 
long before the War of 1914 proved 
once more that belligerents will al- 
ways set aside the laws of war when 
military necessity demands it. 

After the bitter experience of the 
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World War of 1914-1918 an effort 
was made to organize the interna- 
tional community so as to put into 
effect the principle of the collective 
responsibility of all of the members 
of the League of Nations for the 
protection of each of them against 
aggression. The Pact of Paris of 
1928, known as the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, sought te pledge all States, 
even though not members of the Lea- 
gue, to abandon the use of force- in 
their relations with one another. This 
was followed by numerous declara- 
tions by the American States, nota- 
bly the Anti-War Treaty of 1933. 
In the spirit of these declarations 
the Reaffirmation proclaims: 

The use of force between States is 
repudiated and outlawed; and no State 
may take the law into its own hands or 
seek to enforce its claims by violence. 

War as an instrument of national 
policy is condemned. 

The most effective sanction against 
war would naturally be the com- 
bined action of all other members of 
the community against the State which 
should undertake to have recourse 
to war. But in view of the diffh- 
culty of getting the cooperation of 
the leading States to put the sanc- 
tion of their combined forces into 
effect, the American States have pro- 
claimed from time to time the prin- 
ciple announced by Secretary Stim- 
son in 1932 in relation to the inva- 
sion of Manchuria by Japan. The 
Reaffirmation expresses this principle 
when it affirms: 
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Hence no territorial conquest, occupa- 
tion or transfer of territory brought about 
by force or by methods of effective coer- 
cion, shall be valid or be recognized as 
having any degree of legality whatever. 

In like manner no treaties or other 
agreements entered into under violence 
shall be recognized as binding contracts, 
excepting treaties of peace imposed upon 
the aggressor at the termination of hos- 
tilities. 


VI 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


But if war is to be repudiated be- 
tween States it is clear that there 
must be established peaceful proce- 
dures for the settlement of disputes. 
These procedures are of several kinds, 
one being suited to disputes of a 
juridical character, another being bet- 
ter suited to disputes of a political 
character. Which of these various 
procedures is chosen is of less im- 
portance than the actual choice of 
one of them. Article VI of the Reffir- 
mation leaves it to the parties to have 
recourse to conciliation, or to arbi- 
tration, or to judicial settlement ac- 
cording to the circumstances. It de- 
clares: 

All differences or disputes between 
States, whatever their nature or origin, 
must be settled by peaceful procedures, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
international conventions, treaties and 
agreements, and on the basis of estab- 
lished principles of international law. 


What can be done if two States 
cannot agree upon a particular pro- 
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cedure of peaceful settlement? In 
such case the mediation of third 


States is in order. Such mediation 
must not be regarded as unwarranted 
intervention by the other States, but 
rather as an expression of the con- 
cern of these States for the mainte- 
nance of peace. But suppose that the 
parties in controversy reject the in- 
tervention of the States seeking to 
offer their good offices and media- 
tion? Suppose that one of the parties 
should adopt a belligerent attitude 
and refuse to make concessions to 
the other party to consider proposals 
of a peaceful settlement? In such case 
the obligation falls upon the commu- 
nity of States as a whole to inter- 
vene in the interest of peace and 
justice. Provision for such collective 
action was made by the American 
States at Buenos Aires in 1936, and 
the principle was reaffirmed at the 
Conference at Lima in 1938. In the 
event of a threat to the peace the 
Foreign Ministers of the American 
States are authorized to meet in con- 
sultation with the object of assisting, 
through the tender of their good of- 
fices and mediation, the fulfillment by 
the American States of their obliga- 
tions of peaceful settlement. The 
Reaffirmation of Fundamental Prin- 
ciples closes with a reference to this 
procedure: 


When two or more States in controversy 
are unable to reach a peaceful agreement, 
the good offices of the mediation of other 
States between the parties is in order. 
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These good offices or this mediation is a 
friendly act in the interest of law and 
justice. 

When these or other measures fail, 
consultation should take place among the 
States, with the object of renewing in 
collective form the measures of friendly 
collaboration. 


VII 


PraActicaAL APPLICATION 


The limitations under which the 
Juridical Committee drew up the 
document above reviewed must be 
clearly understood. There was no 
question of declaring the principles 
of a future world order, but merely 
of reasserting principles to which the 
American States had already given 
their adherence. Three months after 
the Committee had completed the 
Reaffirmation of Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of International Law it pub- 
lished a second document entitled Pre- 
liminary Recommendation on Post- 
War Problems, specifically directed 
to the principles and to the practical 
problems of reconstruction. This is 
a large field into which it is not 
possible to enter at this time. The 
fundamental principles set forth in 
the Reaffirmation must obviously 
govern the future relations of States; 
but in addition to these principles 
there must be created a new and 
stronger organization of the interna- 
tional community which will not 
merely seek to maintain law and 
order by the suppression of violence 
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by aggressor States. There is the 
equally important task, and perhaps 
the more difficult one, of removing 
the causes of war, of creating within 
the international community the spirit 
of cooperation necessary to the pre- 
vention of acts of aggression. It is 
clear that there can be little hope of 
putting into effect the measures neces- 
sary to attain these objectives unless 
the narrow and selfish nationalism 
which has marked the conduct of so 
many States is replaced by a pro- 
found realization of the moral unity 
of the community of nations as a 
whole. 

States must come to understand 
that the interests which they have in 
common are far more important than 
the minor matters which divide them. 
They must unite on the basis of their 
common interests, and they must make 
their conduct conform to the immuta- 
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ble standards of the moral law. Great 
obstacles lie in the path of recon- 
struction. They can only be overcome 
by a strong faith in Christian princi- 
ples and a firm will to make them 
prevail in the relations of States. 
The declaration on the Maintenance 
of International Activities in accord- 
ance with Christian Morality, 
adopted by the American Govern- 
ments at the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters held at Panama in 1939, pro- 
claims: “That they reaffirm their 
faith in the principles of Christian 
civilization, and their confidence 
that, in the light of these principles, 
the influence of international law 
will be strengthened among nations.” 
It is to be hoped that the United 
Nations, in laying the foundations of 
the post-war organization, will be led 
to put these fundamental principles 
into practice. 


Function of Government 


Government is by right and duty more than policeman. It 
should see to it that the laws and institutions and the whole 
character and administration of the country shall be such as 
of themselves will bring public well-being and prosperity. It 
should protect the poor, and wage workers generally, because 


of their great weakness. 


Social legislation of a sweeping sort 


is in its province. The social obligations of ownership it should 


define and enforce. 


It should help to establish the form of 


personal ownership which will best meet the common good, and 
set up public ownership or control of those industries which 
cannot safely be left in private hands——From Catuotic Ac- 
TION, April, 1945. 












Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 

You and the children are invited 
to attend a retreat at Cana House 
beginning Friday night with supper 
and ending after the dishes have been 
washed on Sunday night. 

There will be nursery facilities for 
the infants. There will be a play- 
room for the crawlers. There will 
be a playground for the walkers. 
There will be an illustrated retreat 
for the talkers—three years old to 
six. And there will be an advanced 
movie retreat for the .hildren from 
six to twelve. A regular retreat will 
be available for the children over 
twelve.-Parents will make their re- 
treat together. 


Sincerely yours, 


FEW years from now you may 
A receive just such a letter at your 
home. Some of the details of that 
week-end may differ. But there is an 
evolution pointing toward the family 
retreat. 

For the last few years Father John 
P. Delaney, S.J., of New York, has 
been conducting and writing about 
this spiritual get-together for married 
couples. In various parts of the coun- 
try other efforts have been made to 
actualize it. One of these efforts— 
still amateurish, sprawling and fer- 


Cana Con ferences 


Epwarp Dowtine, S.J. 





Father Dowling is an associate 
editor of The Queen’s Work, na- 
tional Sodality magazine, and or- 
ganizer of the Cana Conferences 
in St. Louis. Reprinted from The 
Jesurr BuLvetin.* 











tilized by good-natured mistakes— 
is being made in St. Louis. Here is 
the way it began. 


During the summer of 1944 Mr.]. 


Bolen J. Carter and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Kinsella—he of public high school 
teaching and she of social service 
background—frequently discussed the 
idea with the writer. 

“Let’s get out of the clouds and 
do something about it,” they kept 
insisting. We did something. I real- 
ized that I was standing in the way 
and that if I would get out of it, 
the venture would probably progress. 
So they each got one other couple: 


I enlisted a third. At their first meet- - 


ing, the five couples proposed to meet 
again a week later, each promising 
to bring one other couple. 

Came the next meeting, and the 





ten couples decided to try a day with ‘ 


husbands and wives together at a cen- 


tral place in St. Louis. The City of 


House of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart was chosen after Reverend 


* 4511 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo., March, 1945. 
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Mother Lapeyre showed herself ex- 
tremely interested in the venture. 

We were faced with two questions. 
Should there be Mass? And St. Louis 
being somewhat of a Jim Crow town, 
should Negro couples be invited? The 
couples decided to attend Mass in 
their own parishes lest the move- 
ment seem to be pulling people ‘away 
from their parish churches. And the 
door was thrown open to Catholic 
couples of any race. 


Fist Cana CONFERENCE 


At 10 o'clock, Sunday, October 
15, 1944, the first Cana Conference 
in St. Louis was held at the City 
House. There were four talks and a 
roundtable discussion according to the 
kineposium method. At the closing 
Benediction, marriage vows were re- 
newed with the same ceremony which 
took place on the wedding day of the 
couples. All were away by 5 o'clock. 

At the luncheon, spiritual reading 
was dispensed with in favor of dis- 
cussion of the matter treated in the 
talks. Discussion was continued in the 
brief intervals between the sessions. 
The couples agreed that the inability 
to hold spiritual conversation is one 
of the great deficiencies of most fami- 
lies. Enthusiastic, they felt that the 
day would be fruitful in spiritualizing 
their own conversations in the future. 
The luncheon was served at a cost 
of seventy-five cents, and the total 
cost for each couple was $2.50 for 
the entire day. 


CANA CONFERENCES 


An exhibit of homecraft, as well 
as literature on home and marriage 
problems, was available. Impressed 
by it all, the twenty-seven couples 
attending decided to hold another get- 
together in three months. 

On November 19, twenty-one cou- 
ples attended a second conference at 
the City House. For the first time, 
non-Catholics and couples of mixed 
marriages attended. A question box, 
used for the first time, proved popu~ 
lar. 

On December 10, at Holy Angels- 
Parish, East St. Louis, a conference: 
was held for the first time on a parish 
basis. It was arranged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bolen J. Carter, who had at- 
tended the first conference at City 
House. Beginning as a reception of 
candidates for the married ladies’ So- 
dality, it was expanded to three talks 
and a renewal of the nuptial vows 
at Benediction. Starting at a quar- 
ter past two, the entire program was 
over at half past five. In spite of a 
heavy snow the night before, some 
seventy couples attended. 

Then came the Feast of the Holy 
Family, and the movement reached 
its greatest popularity. Two St. 
Louis conferences were held within 
the octave. On the Feast Day itself, 
fifty couples attended an afternoon 
Cana Conference at St. Luke’s Church, 
Richmond Heights, St. Louis County. 
Again the organizers were a pioneer 
couple of the City House get-together, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alphonse Bocklage. 














Four half-hour talks, four fifteen- 
minute discussions, a snack of coffee 
and rolls, and the renewals of vows 
at Benediction made up the schedule 
for the afternoon. 

On the octave of the Feast thirteen 
couples attended a conference at St. 
Philomena’s Convent in St. Louis. In 
addition, six children came and played 
in the playroom under the supervision 
of “sitters,” young ladies who care for 
them constantly while the parents at- 
tend the conference sessions, 


EMPHASIZE THE SPIRITUAL 


These affairs, of course, are not re- 
treats, a name which belongs to defi- 
nite religious exercises of not less than 
three days. And, unlike retreats, they 
«lo not place the emphasis on spiritual 
things. Rather, they attempt to spir- 
itualize the ordinary activities of fam- 
ily life. What, for example? In 
general, the things in which married 
couples are interested. The Papal 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage is 
:a good starting point. It might well 
be made the topic for an entire con- 
ference. A day devoted to financial 
problems of husbands and wives and 
their spiritual implications is another. 
Mental compatibility is a rich source 
of spiritual outlook. Couples are espe- 
cially anxious to have discussions 
about their children. Many have sug- 
gested the problem of family recrea- 
tion, which at present is for the most 
part passive and expensive. 

Silence is imperative in a retreat. 
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In these conferences, the couples have 
experimented with discussions of a 
spiritual nature. As a result the name fe 
hit upon for these gatherings in St. J * 
Louis is Cana Conference in honor 


of the marriage feast of Cana. 

The movement is beginning to ex- 
pand beyond St. Louis. A develop- 
ment around Milwaukee may result 
from a study being made by the 
League of Catholic School and Home 
Association of the Archdiocese. Mrs, 
Clare Quirk Riedl is in charge of the 
greater Milwaukee developments. 

In St. Louis tentative feelers are 
being made for a three-day retreat in 
the strict sense of the word. Pere 
Marquette Lodge, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Illinois, some thirty miles 
from St. Louis, with accommodations 
for thirty-two couples, is being con- 
sidered as a possible site. But in gen- 
eral the St. Louis conferences are 
tending to develop more along parish 
lines. 

The same obstacles which come up 
in every family outing are met with 
in the organization of these confer- 
ences. Most husbands want to sit 
comfortably at home with slippers 
and pipe. But those who have made 
retreats before are agreeable, and once 
the men come they tend to be the 
major boosters for the conference. An 
attempt is being made to simplify the 
care of children during the exercises. 
Efforts are under way to secure a vol- 
unteer corps of “sitters” who will 
stay with the little ones constantly. 
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; That’s the picture of the Cana Con- of the clouds, and did something. 
m ferences up to the present. Perhaps Now we are hoping that the move- 
' some day the letter which opened this ment will grow and spread and, 
‘ aiticle will become a reality. We eventually, develop into an actual 
started with a simple idea, took it out three-day retreat for the entire family. 
" ‘ 
_ % 
t 
: Leaders in a Democracy 
: One of the misfortunes of a democratic system of government 
. is the difficulty of finding representatives of the people in exec- 
utive or in legislative office who will be guided in their thought 
- and official action solely by sound principles, with little or no 
" regard to the possibility of their not being reelected to that 
- public office which they may hold. It is the duty of the chosen 
" representatives of the people in a democracy, truly to repre- 
“ sent the fullest knowledge and the highest ideals of their time 
a and not merely the selfish ambitions and preferences of spe- 
., cialized pressure groups. ‘The history of democracy in the 
“ United States offers many illustrations of the fact that even 
- though a representative in government who is of the highest 
h type may differ at the moment from what appears to be the 
opinion of his constituents, he can, nevertheless, carry them with 
- him by persuasive argument and clearness of vision. The task 
h of a representative of the people in a democracy is not to bow 
- down to the lower and more selfish forms of what is called public 
it opinion, but to guide and inspire that public opinion so that it 
aa may rise to constantly higher levels. Our own history abounds 
le in illustrations of the great effectiveness of this course of con- 
wa duct. In particular, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay and 
i Abraham Lincoln reflected in their lives and public service this 
™ fundamental fact. Properly to represent the people, one must 
— represent them on the highest level to which they can rise 
i instead of descending to the lowest level which the happenings 
i. of the moment may record. Reelection to public office may be 
nl without special significance, while accomplishment of high 
ly purposes and sound principle is of vital importance.—Nicholas 
. Murray Butler. 














“Good Neighbor” Lands 


A SURVEY BY THE EDITORS 


Reprinted from THE SHIELD* 


ISTORY has played a villain- 
ous trick on Latin America. It 
is the largest all-Catholic area in the 
world. The Church has been well 
founded there since the 16th century 
(and one of its citizens was canon- 
ized a saint as early as 1671). But 
today bishops in many of its countries 
have asked the missionary Orders in 
the United States to send priests, 
Brothers and Sisters to help them 
teach and administer to their people. 
There are 105,000,000 Catholics in 
Latin America—about 91 per cent 
of the population; and only 13,571 
priests. Of course, those figures are 
for the whole territory of Latin 
America—the conditions are some- 
what better in some nations, some- 
what worse in others. But, taking 
Latin America as a whole, there is 
only one priest for every 8,000 Cath- 
olics, while in the United States 
(which not even optimistic Catholics 
would call a Catholic country) we 
have one priest for every 600 Cath- 
olics. 

The explanations of this present- 
day lack of a sufficient native clergy 
are found tangled through the com- 
plex story of Spain and Portugal, 
their American colonies, and the 
Church. The first reason—first at 


least in point of time—begins twelve 
centuries back. The Mohammedans 
had conquered and settled down in 
the Iberian peninsula during the early 
part of the 8th century. Then the 
various little Christian kingdoms— 
which were later to become Spain— 
united to drive out the invader. This 
Crusade, as it was looked upon by all 
of Europe, and the unification of the 
kingdoms took about seven hundred 
years. 

During that long time, because of 
the religious character of their war 
and the need for preserving Christian 
unity, the Spanish monarchs had ac- 
quired from the Holy See many spe- 
cial privileges pertaining to the gov- 
ernment of the Church in Spain. 
These privileges of Church govern- 
ment, which included the appointment 
of archbishops, bishops and even 
pastors, were extended by the Span- 
ish rulers to their new colonies in 
America. In fact, so jealously held 
were these privileges that they were 
claimed by the various heads of the 
various Latin-American states even 
after their connections with Spain had 
been ended. This situation has lasted 
right down to the present time. Ar- 
gentina still retains these ecclesiastical 
privileges, although churchmen and 


* Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio, April, 1945. 
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government authorities seem to have 
come to an unspoken agreement which 
makes the appointments a mere for- 
mality. 

This combining of Church and 
State authority brought both good 
results and bad results in Latin 
America. It accounts for the rapid 
development of the Church in the 
New World. In Spanish and Portu- 
guese conquests, soldier and mission- 
ary went’ everywhere together, and 
State funds built churches and uni- 
versities in all of the colonies. But 
the inevitable mixing-up of civil and 
ecclesiastical politics that followed 
and the abuses of the privileges were 
important causes of the mistake that 
is felt today—the failure to train a 
native clergy. 

A more obvious cause and a more 
violent one was the rage of Liberal- 
ism and Freemasonry that shook most 
of Latin America for almost a hun- 
dred years from the beginning of the 
19th century. These anti-Church 
influences stemmed from and were 
similar to the movements prevailing 
at the same time in Europe. Both 
had their roots in the anti-Christian 
principles of French deistic philoso- 
phy, which made the 19th century a 
time of great prejudice against the 
Faith. In Latin America, Liberal 
minorities in deeply and traditionally 
Catholic states were .able to enact 
laws directed against the Church, 
confiscating its property, forbidding 
its works of education and charity, 
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dissolving Religious Orders, and limit- 
ing severely the number of the clergy. 
Since this persecution of the Church 
prevailed in some places, particularly 
in Mexico, until rather recent years, 
the need of help from foreign priests 
and religious is understandable. 

The century of revolution and un- 
rest that followed the independence 
period in al] of the Latin-American 
states is also to blame for the situa- 
tion of the Church today. Young men 
had little opportunity and less encour- 
agement to study for the priesthood 
in any of the countries during most 
of the 19th century. Another deter- 
rent was the poverty of the majority 
of the people. 


BEGINNING OF THE CRISIS 


The Church in Latin America did 
not get help from the United States 
earlier in her crisis because the United 
States was supplementing her own 
body of clergy and religious with 
missionaries from Europe, just as 
Latin America did whenever and 
wherever possible (although some of 
the countries had laws to prevent the 
entrance of priests from Spain). And 
until recently it was the natural thing 
for Latin America—and the United 
States—to look to Europe in all things 
rather than to each other. 

In the beginning, the colonies in 
North America and in Latin America, 
like the infants they were, had no in- 
terest in each other, but only in their 
European mother -countries. They 
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turned Europe-ward in all their needs. 
During childhood and adolescence, 
North America and Latin America 
both found Europe much more fas- 
cinating than their hemispheric 
neighbors. 

Especially is this true of Latin 
America. The colonies there were 
settled and advanced culturally long 
before those in North America (by 
which we mean the United States, 
because that is what Latin-Americans 
mean by the term). The wealthy 
Spanish and Portuguese Americans 
rightly felt that the North had noth- 
ing to offer which could compare with 
the attractions of Europe—especially 
brilliant pre-revolutionary France. It 
was to France that the gentlemen of 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires went 
with their lovely ladies for fashions, 
vacations and culture. To France 
they sent their young sons for educa- 
tion. It was the resulting dominance 
of French ideas, French culture, prin- 
cipally French anti-Christian philos- 
ophy in opposition to the profoundly 
Catholic traditions of Latin America, 
that guided the political and politico- 
religious courses of the southern na- 
tions into the ways of revolution and 
persecution that they took. 

Geography was another force that 
kept North America and Latin Amer- 
ica apart. Although the two con- 
tinents occupy the same side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, it is actually true 
that the distances from New York to 
London and from Rio Janeiro to 
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Lisbon are shorter than the distance 
from New York to Rio. ‘The sea 
lanes east and west were much more 
popular than those north and south. 


New AWARENESS 


Now, having reached the age of 
adult statehood, North America and 
Latin America have acquired a new 
awareness of each other, which has 
quickly deepened under the astute 
chaperonage of modern historical 
progress. Air-lines and other improved 
communications have done away with 
the geographical barriers. The war 
has hastened the need for hemispheric 
solidarity. And we have begun to 
know the advantages of social, com- 
mercial and cultural exchange be- 
tween North and Latin America. 

Carrying the parallel a little fur- 
ther, the burden of the wooing in this 
romantic drama, although sometimes 
carried on very indifferently, has been 
with masculine North America. Fem- 
inine Latin America, knowing well 
the attractions of her powerful neigh- 
bor, has nevertheless been a little un- 
certain about him and has kept the 
interest of rival suitors in Europe. 

However, North America — the 
United States—has done well in win- 
ning favor. With but one reservation, 
Latin America has entered into a 
partnership for waging the present 
war and planning the peace to come. 
The one exception is Argentina—and 
it is a big limitation. But the news 
of the moment may indicate an even- 
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tual cancellation of this reservation. 

The friendship between the United 
States and Latin America must be 
continued and intensified for the wel- 
fare and happiness of the hemispheric 
household. If we are unfriendly, we 
may quarrel. And it may be a serious 
quarrel if Latin America turns her 
favor to the European suitors, who 
would, of course, take her part. Since 
the beginning of the war, some of the 
former suitors have dropped out, but 
a vigorous new one is becoming very 
attentive: Russia. Russian embassies 
and Russian propaganda are busy here 
and there. Constantin Oumansky, 
the late Soviet ambassador to Mexico, 
killed in a plane crash on January 
25, 1945, carried on a glittering and 
expensive social program with din- 
ners, tea-dances and cocktail parties 
that won the favor even of those who 
were supposed to be his political ene- 
mies. A few lines from an article 
about Oumansky in Time (January 
22) bring the situation into an al- 
most too clear focus. Oumansky’s 
success, the magazine said, was due 
“in part to his personal ability, in part 
to Red Army victories, in part to the 
desire (widespread in Latin America) 
to find a counterpoise to the U. S. 
(A fortnight ago seven Latin-Ameri- 
can governments at -_ last recog- 
nized Russia.)” 

The trouble with the ssdians to-adult 
metaphor we have used about North 
America and Latin America is that it 
makes the story too simple. Latin 
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America is not just one entity. It is 
twenty independent nations and sev- 
eral dependencies, and it is spread out 
in a huge territory that includes the 
whole continent of South America, 
all of Central America, that part of 
North America that is Mexico, and 
the islands of the Caribbean. Some 
of the nations, it is true, are small. 
But the single country of Brazil is 
larger than the United States. 
Origins, colonial struggles, culture, ° 
language and religion do make the 
Latin-American nations related to 
each other and give us reason for 
referring to them compositely. But 
other things—geography, populations, 
national customs, state of progress— 
give to each of them highly individ- 
ual characteristics, which make their 
peoples Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Costa Ricans, Brazilians, Argentines, 
and so on around the map, rather 
than just “Latin-Americans.” It might 
even be said that today their lan- 
guages are nationalized. For, besides 
the Portuguese of Brazil and the im- 
portant Indian tongues spoken by 
large sections of the populations, the 
original Spanish has taken on national 
traits and local meanings. This dif- 
ference in the use of Spanish is so 
marked that several big United States 
advertising agencies doing business 
with Latin America have found it 
necessary to add national language 
experts to their various office staffs 
to see that their copy is presented not 
only in good Spanish, but also in 
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acceptable Venezuelan, Uruguayan, 
Chilean. Our State Department does 
not have its dealings with “Latin 
America,” but with twenty individual, 
sovereign states. Our missionaries 
don’t ask for passports to Latin Amer- 
ica, but to Bolivia, Nicaragua, Chile, 
and the other very distinct places. 


’ 


“CHRISTIANIZING” CATHOLICS 


Latin America—to use the con- 
venient composite again—does want 
to be friends with the United States, 
but there is one constant irritation 
that she finds it hard to overlook. 
This is the proselytism of Protestant 
missionaries. Many of the Protestant 
Church groups of the United States 
are spending people and money abun- 
dantly to make “Christians” of the 
Catholics of Latin America. Mem- 
bers of the hierarchy in Latin Amer- 
ica have made frequent protests about 
the proselytizers, the latest coming 
from the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Buenos Aires, the Most Rev. James 
Louis Copello. 

It is the Catholicism of Latin 
America that gives special opportunity 
and prerogative to the Catholics of 
the United States to take a leading 
part in the Good-Neighbor Policy. 
By doing what we can to direct public 
opinion intelligently, we ought to 
make clear to the Protestant Church 
groups, who either cannot or will not 
recognize the situation, just how 
seriously their Latin-American mis- 
sionary work is jeopardizing friendly 
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relations between the two Americas. 

Catholic colleges should increase 
and popularize the scholarships they 
offer and exchange with Latin Ameri- 
can institutions. Especially should our 
students be encouraged to study in 
Latin America, so that there will be 
a larger number of Catholic leaders 
in the United States who know Latin- 
Americans, from friendly, intimate 
contact. 

It should also be suggested to Cath- 
olic young people who are not going 
to enter the religious life that there 
is a missionary as well as a patriotic 
significance in following their careers, 
if only for a short time, in Latin 
America, where teachers, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, engineers, and 
others are welcome. They would 
make Catholic North Americans bet- 
ter known in the southern countries, 
and Latin-Americans better known 
in the North. 

The Catholic people of the United 
States are very fully aware—or 
should be—that religion is the one 
solid and lasting basis for peaceful 
and friendly fellowship with other 
nations. The principles of peace are 
the principles of religion. For the 
sake of keeping peace in the Amer- 
icas, as well as for the purely spiritual 
reason of saving souls, we should want 
to help Latin-Americans preserve 
their Catholic Faith. To get right 
down to one practical case, if we can 
help give to the Faith of Latin Amer- 
ica a new life so that it will be a 
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strong, steady, militant Catholicism, 
we will be helping Latin-Americans 
to keep out foreign policies and anti- 
Christian philosophies, which are a 
danger to them and to us. It is not 
only good Catholicism but a wise 
Good-Neighbor Policy to send more 
priests and religious to Latin Amer- 
ica, and to give these missionaries our 
personal, spiritual and material help 
in sufficient quantity. 

This sending of missionaries from 
the United States to Latin America 
is not a completely new thing. There 
have been priests, Brothers and Sisters 
from the United States in a few of 
the southern countries for some time, 
particularly in Puerto Rico (a United 
States possession), in Jamaica, British 
Honduras and Brazil. Of the priests, 
the largest groups have been Redemp- 
torists in Brazil and Puerto Rico, and 
Jesuits in Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras, where they are in charge of 
the Vicariates Apostolic of Jamaica 
and Belize. 
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The numbers of priests and reli- 
gious of the already established groups 
were increased and other Orders en- 
tered the field about five years ago, 
when our Good-Neighbor Policy 
aroused new attention for Latin 
America. But the really big move- 
ment southward began about two 
years ago, when many of our mis- 
sionaries had to leave their fields in 
the Orient and South Pacific because 
of the war, and additional personnel 
was prevented from going to those 
places. Bishops in other Latin-Amer- 
ican dioceses asked for help then—for 
priests and Sisters to do almost prim- 
itive work in little towns and remote 
villages, for priests and Brothers to 
teach in seminaries and universities. 
Maryknoll Fathers and Sisters, Broth- 
ers of the Society of Mary, and rep- 
resentatives of many other Orders 
were able to volunteer their services. 
Perhaps that is history’s way of com- 
pensating the Latin-American coun- 
tries for its past misdemeanors. 


Family of Nations 
The well-being and prosperity of each race or nation must 


be the concern of all. 
brother’s keeper.” 


Each nation must say: “I am my 
A keeper may be either a jailer or friend. 


Mutual confidence can be established and maintained only if 
the more powerful nations display a genuine desire to he!p 


the weak. 


If territories and nations are regarded only as 


spheres of influence, they end by becoming the raw material of 
future conflicts—Most Rev. Bernarp GriFFIN, Archbishop 


of Westminster. 

















The Eternal Priest 


GeraLp C. Treacy, S.J. 
Sermon delivered at a first Mass, St. Ignatius Church, New York, N. Y., July, 1944. 


Christ loved us and delivered Himself 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God, in fragrant sweetness. Epu. 5,1. 


HIS is St. Paul’s epitome of 

Calvary, written to the church 
at Ephesus in the year 63. It tells the 
secret of Calvary that hides behind 
the tragedy of failure. For Calvary 
was a failure. The Cross spelled 
defeat. To those who saw it happen 
against the darkening sky of the first 
Good Friday, Calvary was the tri- 
umph of wrong over right, of malice 
over goodness, of error over truth. 
Plans, promises, hopes of a new world 
and a new world-order, of a peerless 
King and a love-swayed kingdom, 
were all blotted out in blood. A 
Voice that had spoken as no other 
voice has spoken was silenced in an 
orgy of murderous cruelty. 

That was the human picture of a 
human scene. It was summed up in 
a challenge, flashed out of human lips, 
quivering with human passion: “If 
You are the Son of God come down 
from the cross. You have so declared 
Yourself before the supreme court of 
our nation; You have proclaimed 
Yourself King of all truth before 
Rome’s tribunal. Prove it. Come 
down from the Cross.” 

He did not answer the taunting 
cry. He did not come down. He 
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stayed up, and by staying up He drew 
all men to Him as He had promised. 
He would stay up and rivet that cross 
to Calvary’s rock. And it would stay 
there always. It would be free from 
the fetters of time and space. It 
would be the one unchanging fact in a 
world of constant change. It would 
blend the past and the future in one 
unending present. 


No, He would not come down as 
foolish man wanted Him to come 
down ; for Calvary was not what fool- 
ish men thought it to be. They looked 
up and saw a criminal execution, a 
crushing, tragic, hopeless defeat. That 
is what it appeared to be. But back 
of the appearance was the great real- 
ity, the eternal reality. For Calvary 
stemmed from eternity. Calvary 
bridged eternity and time, heaven and 
earth, God and man. Every other 
event in time happens once and is 
no more. Not Calvary, for Calvary 
is the altar of the all-perfect unend- 
ing sacrifice of the “Lamb slain from 
the beginning of the world.” 


Yet, He did come down from the 


Cross in a great outpouring of infi- 
nite love. He came down as He went 
up. He went up on the cross not 
because human hate drove Him there, 
nailed Him there, but because He 
willed the cross in an unquenchable 
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love for human hearts. “For this 
reason the Father loves Me, because I 
lay down My life that I may take it 
up again. No one takes it from Me, 
but I lay it down Myself. I have the 
power to lay it down and I have the 
power to take it up again.” Yes, He 
did come down from the cross, first 
into the arms of His Mother, and then 
into the arms of His Church through 
His Priesthood sealed and seared into 
the hearts of frail mortal men. He 
did come down and He would stay 
down unto the end, hidden beneath 
the white cloud of the Saving Host. 
Calvary was His altar. He willed 
it so and that is wonderful. “Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of our Faith, 
having joy set before Him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” But 
Calvary is His Altar today, tomor- 
row and for endless tomorrows. And 
that is more wonderful, divinely won- 
derful, infinitely wonderful. And the 
sign of that wonder, the living ex- 
pression of that wonder, is Christ’s 
Priesthood vibrating with Divine life 
in the weak hearts of mortal men. 


A Priest Forever 

Calvary gave birth to the Church. 
For the Church sprang to life from 
a Sacred wounded Heart quivering 
at the pointed thrust of a Roman 
spear. And the Heart that died would 
not die but would live on in an un- 
dying priesthood fashioned in the 
hearts of men. He laid down His 
life. He took it up again in His 
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Priesthood. His delight was to be 
with the children of men. He is our 
Emmanuel, God-with-us. The means 
that He chose for that ever-abiding 
presence is His priesthood. He would 
come down to men. He would lift 
them up to Himself. He would take 
their humanity. He would share with 
them His divinity. The way of His 
so doing would be His priesthood. 
He loved men so that He became 
man. He walked the ways of men, 
lived as men lived, worked, suffered, 
sorrowed, rejoiced even as men do, 
for He lived human life to the full. 
And ever and always He was the 
priest. 

The Incarnation marked the be- 
ginning of His Priesthood upon earth. 
At that sacred moment of all time, 
that pivot-point of all history, He ex- 
claimed: “Father I come to do Thy 
Will, wherefore a Body Thou hast 
fitted to Me.” And at every single 
moment of His earthly life He of- 
fered that Body as a living sacrifice, 
for He was first and always the 
Priest. The labor of His hands, 
the hands of the workingman, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, was conse- 
crated by His priesthood; the power 
of His words speaking eternal truth 
was the power of His Priesthood. 
The might of His miracles—stop- 
signalling the laws of nature, curing, 
solacing, changing sickness to health, 
death to life—all this was the power 
of His Priesthood. 

And all this was of Galilee, Naza- 
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reth, Judea of the long ago. Yes, 
and all this is of today and tomorrow 
and unto the end. For Christ willed 
His Priesthood for all time. He lived 
His Priesthood once in a Body that 
was from Mary, His Mother. He 
lives it always down through the 
years in another body, His Priesthood 
among men. Through their lips He 
speaks, with their hands He blesses 
and absolves, for with Him and in 
Him and by Him they live their con- 
secrated lives. ‘All things the Father 
has teld Me I will tell you. Go and 
teach what I have taught, baptize, 
sanctify, rule, lead, serve your fellow- 
men even as I have done. And re- 
member I am with you unto the end.” 


This is the manner of His coming 
down from the cross, to live in His 
priesthood, His Body of which He 
is the Head. “He is the Head of the 
Body, the Church,” says St. Paul. 
And the heart of that Body is the 
priesthood. Christ lives and acts 
through the priesthood for the up- 
building of human society. All that 
His Church has done for the world 
in changing pagan brutishness into 
Christian beauty, in changing sav- 
agery into civilization, ignorance into 
culture, all is the result of the priest- 
hood of Christ living in the lives of 
mortal men. “The priesthood,” wrote 
Cardinal Mercier, “is like the myriad 
springs that flow from the mountains, 
blending into rivulets and charging 
torrents, bringing life into the valleys 
and lowlands of a desolate world. 
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Dry up the springs and the land be- 
comes a desert. The priesthood is as 
necessary for human society as the 
soul is for the human body.” It is 
the bloodstream of that society. 

That is why a decadent society al- 
ways reserves for its special hatred 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ. From 
ancient paganism to modern pagan- 
ism, from the red terror of Nero’s 
Rome to the red terror of Lenin’s 
Moscow, the torch of persecution is 
ever flashing against the Altar and 
the Priest. Call it by what name you 
will, Communism, Nazism, Fascism, 
Atheism, the message is the same, 
ever old, ever new. It was written in 
the commands of Rome’s pagan rulers; 
it was found in the order of the day 
on a captured leader of the Red army 
when the National army of Spain 
took Madrid. This is how it read: 
“On entering a town take over the 
church; first wreck the tabernacle; 
then smash the altarstone without 
which Mass cannot be said; then tear 
and burn all vestments, and break the 
crucifix in pieces.” It is the Mass 
that matters to the legions of Satan. 
It is the Mass that matters to the 
lovers of Christ crucified. And the 
Mass gives meaning to the priesthood, 
fulfils and completes the priesthood. 
For the Mass is Calvary standing 
aloft through the centuries while all 
the fleeting years of time flow be- 
neath it, sweep around it in their com- 
ing and their going. But Calvary 
remains. The Mass stays. 
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Now today’s Mass is special. Every 
Mass is special as every second on 
Calvary was special. For every second 
on Calvary meant some special grace 
for some special individual, for some 
special group. So with the Mass. 
It is one, yet it is multiple, for it is 
multiplied and specialized. Today’s 
Mass is special for the priest who 
offers it and for all of us who offer it 
with him. It- is special for him as 
it marks an end, and an end of long 
looking-forward, of years of praying, 
watching, working, waiting. It marks 
the end of a great vision, the finding 
of the Holy Grail. And it marks the 
beginning of a greater vision, a vision 
of a field white for the harvest, a 
world-wide field, an unending battle- 
tront wherever there is a body to aid, 
a heart to comfort, a mind to en- 
lighten, a soul to serve and to save. 
It is the battle-field of Calvary’s 
Kingdom, north, south, east, west, 
over which is ever raised aloft in 
priestly hands the consecrated battle- 
flag of the pure white Host. In the 
serried ranks of Christ’s century-old 
army this vowed and dedicated soldier 
today takes his place in the far-flung 
line. It is the one army that wins its 
battles by cheerfully giving its soldier- 
lives, the one army that conquers by 
surrendering its blood, the one army 
that has marched down the centuries 
meeting defeat after. defeat, and yet 
unconquered and undying, sure with 
a Divine promise of final victory and 
eternal triumph. 
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Yes, today’s Mass is special for all 
of us here gathered. A bond of love 
unites us. Friendship’s precious and 
varied ties make us one around this 
altar. Sacred memories come out of 
the years of sunlight and shadow and 
cluster around this altar and focus on 
this priest. And this makes him par- 
ticularly our own. He belongs to us, 
to each one of us in a special way. 
He belongs to those to whom he has 
given the best years of his young life 
in the classroom, to the boys of yes- 
terday who today wear their nation’s 
uniform on land, on sea-and in the 
skies. He belongs to them, for they 
owe him much. He belongs to his 
fellow-priests in the sanctuary, for a 
special bond of friendship and a sacred 
Character have linked them with him. 
He belongs to the friends who have 
gathered here, friends of his boyhood 
and childhood days, friends of his 
mother, his father, his home, his 
family. 


Catvary’s Mass 


Yes, this is a special Mass. And 
above all it is his mother’s special 
Mass, as Calvary, the First Mass was, 
and is, Christ’s Mother’s special Mass. 
Joyfully then and thankfully we offer 
this special Mass with him and for 
him, that his days at the Altar and 
his life for the Altar may be blessed 
and fruitful. We cannot wish him 
more. We would not wish him less. 

God be with you, Reverend Father. 
In the prayer of the saintly priest and 
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great Cardinal Newman: “May He _ work is done. Then in His mercy 
support you all the day long till the may He give you a safe lodging, and 
shadows lengthen and the evening a holy rest and peace at the last.” 
comes, and the busy world is hushed, Dominus tecum, all the days of your 
and the fever of life is over, and your life. 


Vy 


Anatomy of Prejudice 


At this point, perhaps, we should establish the similarity that 
exists between racial and religious prejudice, for they are much 
more like than unlike. Where prejudice exists between Catholics 
and Protestants the source is almost always religious. In the 
case of the Jew it is almost always racial. A Protestant in a 
Catholic country is accepted at once on becoming a Catholic. 
His children and his grand-children never have it thrown up at 
them that they did not always belong. While here in New 
York everyone knows that there were from the beginning three 
chief ways for an Irish-American ta rise in the world: first, 
by extraordinary talent (and that is always unusual—even 
among the Irish) ; second, by political sagacity (not quite so 
unusual) ; third, by apostasy. For from the beginning the door 
was open to any Irishman who would give up tie Mass. For 
thus he became an interesting phenomenon known on the social 
page as a Scotch Irishman, and the Scotch Irish can be dread- 
fully nice people. I know some who are not only Daughters 
of the American Revolution but Daughters of Runnymede and 
Sons of Noah’s Ark and all sorts of things. 

But the same is not true of the Jew. He faces a different 
situation. He may better his lot by wealth and talent and the 
grandeur of his character, but he has not been able in modern 
times to avoid persecution by changing his religion. —The mobs 
never ask how long he has been a Christian Scientist. Still 
the cases of all three groups can be considered together because 
the radical difficulty—group hate—is the same in every case, 
and group hate is just another name for bigotry—THE REv. 
Rosert I. Gannon, S.J., President of Fordham University. 
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Marriage Lasts for Life 


IMPLY because our civil courts 
are grinding out divorces at an 
accelerated pace, many people are gain- 
ing the impression that marriage is 
a meaningless contract that can be 
voided at will by either or both of 
the interested parties. It is high time 
that Americans did some sober think- 
ing on this subject. The State cannot 
change the laws of God. A civil di- 
vorce will protect divorcees from ar- 
rest if they marry again but it cannot 
immunize such people from the evil 
inherent in their sinful action. 
Stubborn facts should always be 
faced soberly. A man cannot save 
your garden from the ravages of 
drought by simply saying that it is 
raining when in reality the sun is 
fiercely shining. Nor can he protect 
you from the rain by telling you that 
your cane is an umbrella. You find 
that out easily enough when you raise 
the cane over your head during a 
rainstorm. In exactly the same sense 
no man can tell you with truth that 
you are free to marry. again when 
the law of God stands in your way. 
If words could create facts, only the 
dumb would be beggars. 
Catholics are well acquainted with 


these truths but even they sometimes 
enter hastily into this sacred contract 
without a full knowledge of what it 
implies for their future. In his pam- 
phlet, Modern Youth and Chastity, 
the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., discusses 
a few topics that are of imperative 
interest to all contemplating marriage. 
He proposes a few questions that are 
of such paramount importance to 
those couples that we are impelled 
to repeat them for our readers’ 
guidance. 

“Is there,” he asks, “a reasonable 
degree of similarity between you in 
regard to the recreations you like? 
Could you both enjoy staying home 
in the evening, especially after the 
children are born? Are there any 
habits of your intended mate which 
get on your nerves and which you’ 
find it very hard to overlook? Do 
you fit into about the same kind of 
social life? Does each of you get 
along with the other’s family? Are 
you able to harmonize judgments on 
things that pertain to family life: 
food, kind of house, furnishings? 
Have you the same religion and the 
same standards as to practice? Is 
your attitude toward children the 
same? 

“Do you feel at ease together 
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whether you discuss the weather or 
make love? Can your intended wife 
cook and make the house a home? 
Would motherhood be a vocation for 
her? Is she convinced that mother- 
hood is an all-day and all-night job? 
Does your intended husband like 
children? Does he like to work? Can 
he hold a job? Has he a sense of 
responsibility? Is he grown up or 
does he have to be pampered? When 
you are wrong, does each of you admit, 
and are you willing to pass graciously 
over the other’s mistake?” 

This is quite an elenchus. How- 
ever, its careful study can prevent 
ill-starred marriages. It can cut into 
the divorce evil that is threatening 
the life of the nation—Tue Catu- 
OLIC CHRONICLE, Toledo, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 12, 1945. 


Labor’s Rights 


ECAUSE of the supernatural 
aspect of the nature of Labor, 
and the innate dignity and eternal 
destiny of those who must labor for 
a living, the worker has certain rights 
of which he may not in justice be 
deprived. Neither employer, Govern- 
ment nor the public nor any combina- 
tion of these forces may violate these 
rights without doing violence to the 
principles of justice and the common 
good. 
The workers’ right which has been 
foremost before the American public 
for the past decade, and which is still 
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the target not only of scattered but 
of concerted opposition, is the right 
to organize. 

The strength of the Labor Move- 
ment and of the individual worker is 
in organization. But it must be re- 
membered, and the public must be 
made to realize, that the Wagner Act 
did not create for the American work- 
man the right to organize. It is a 
natural right. God Himself put in 
man the instinct to associate himself 
with other men of similar aims and 
interests. The Labor Union, then, is 
a natural society with inalienable 
rights and prerogatives. 

The effort to organize workers in 
this country has been an up-hill strug- 
gle. It has been thwarted by block- 
busters of opposition from many quar- 
ters. Although in the past decade 
it has made phenomenal progress, even 
yet its victory is very incomplste. 

One of the most insidious argu- 
ments used against the complete uni- 
onization of workers has been the 
so-called “American Plan,” the fal- 
lacious proposition that “every indi- 
vidual has the right to a job.” It 
is dangerous because it contains a 
certain amount of truth, but not the 
whole truth. And there is nothing so 
disarming to the unwary or the unin- 
formed as a half truth. 

Popular slogans such as “freedom 
of action,” “the right to act without 
interference,” “the right to work” 
have done such great harm to union- 
ism because the fallacy catches the 
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fancy of a public accustomed to 
democratic liberty. It reaches down 
into the ranks of Labor to deceive 
even those whom organization is de- 
signed to help. 


The plain unvarnished truth is that 
the so-called right of an individual 
to a job is not absolute. It is restricted 
by the claims of the common good. 
It cannot be upheld if the rights 
of the entire social group are to be 
trampled upon. And reason and ex- 
perience have proven that without in- 
dustrial unions the economic security 
of the working class is endangered, 
low wages are encouraged and the 
possibility of a decent living for the 
working man and his family is cur- 
tailed, if not excluded —Tue Evan- 
GELIsT, Albany, N. Y., January 26, 
1945. 


The Faith in Germany 


HILE it is too soon to form 

any very definite conclusions as 
to the effect of the war on the Faith 
in Europe, it is impossible to read 
the report of some _ supposedly 
thoughtful correspondents on the sub- 
ject without a feeling of comfort and 
Christian hope. 

Writing of recently liberated Ger- 
many, Dr. Max Jordan, war corres- 
pondent of the NCWC, paints an en- 
couraging picture of German fidelity 
to the Faith despite the Nazi oppo- 
sition of the past twelve years. Dr. 
Jordan’s commentary would suggest 
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that the good practical German 
Catholics of other days have, in the 
time of crisis, found their faith 
strengthened rather than weakened, 
adding one more confirmation of the 
venerable dictum: the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

Among war’s saddest victims are 
not those alone whose homes have 
been destroyed, nor those whose an- 
cient monuments and churches have 
been added to the world’s growing 
list of tragic memories, but those 
whose very Faith has been destroyed 
as the result of terrorism and dia- 
bolic propaganda. 

The Hitler regime in Germany 
wittingly or unwittingly seems to 
have attempted to do just that. Al- 
most from the beginning its leaders 
seemed to have been obsessed with 
the thought that the Church was their 
most dangerous and most consistent 
adversary. Hence a campaign to 
“smear” and disparage religion in 
every possible way. We witnessed 
a procession of trumped-up charges 
against ecclesiastics; then a carefully 
organized campaign to silence the 
Christian pulpit; then arrests of 
prominent clergymen. 

Obviously Faith must suffer when 
Freedom suffers. The atheism and in- 
difference to religion deliberately 
fostered under the Hitler regime can- 
not be estimated. But now that the 
sorry cycle seems over, it is refresh- 
ing to note that once again good has 
come out of evil and the Faith of Ger- 
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many, tried as by fire, has emerged 
the stronger for its persecutions. Even 
a defeated nation may consist of vic- 
torious people when their victory is 
of the supernatural order which per- 
sists long after this world with its 
wars and rumors thereof ceases to 
exist—TuHE Pinot, Boston, Mass, 
April 14, 1945. 


Negroes in the K. of C. 


ED LE BERTHON, Catholic 
columnist of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, recalls that more than a year 
ago he took issue against Knights 
of Columbus Councils guilty of racial 
“snobbishness” in excluding Negroes 
from membership. His specific tar- 
gets were the Los Angeles councils 
ef the national Catholic organization. 
His challenge drew no response. 
But, on Christmas Eve last, the Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop 
of Los Angeles, issued an official order 
calling on all priests of the Archdio- 
cese—many have large Negro congre- 
gations—to urge from their pulpits 


that male parishioners join the 
Knights of Columbus. That meant 
all men in each parish. It meant 


that the Knights of Los Angeles had 
to bow to an authority they could not 
ignore. 
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No fair-minded person can mini- 
mize the great services of the Knights 
of Columbus to the Catholic cause 
in America. The organization is 
thoroughly sound in purpose and aim; 
its record of achievement unimpeach- 
able. It has been a strong arm of 
Catholicism in many fields of moral 
and social improvement. But when 
every due praise has been meted out, 
the glaring defect of racial exclusive- 
ness must stand out all the more in- 
defensible. 

We cannot fairly charge the 
Knights of Columbus with a deliber- 
ate policy of Negro exclusion; no such 
proviso mars its charter; it is solely, 
we believe, a matter of indifference, 
or, at worst, of individual remissness 
in failing to recognize the full im- 
plications of the Catholic doctrine 
of the unity and oneness of all men. 

We have no hesitation in saying 
that a cordial and uninhibited wel- 
come to the Negro by all local coun- 
cils would be an incalculable con- 
tribution to the Catholic interracial 
movement. It would at once remove 
a glaring anomaly in a distinguished 
Catholic fraternity, and enlist a pow- 
erful and influential ally in the vi- 
tally important crusade for interra- 
cial justice—INTERRACIAL REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y., February, 1945. 
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The Pope and Democracy 
Joun LaFarce, Editor of AMERICA 


Reprinted from THoucut * 


HAT the Holy Father, Pope 

Pius XII, chose a very apt 
time for his 1944 Christmas message 
appeared from some of the immediate 
reactions to his words. 

According to reports, authorities 
in Spain were willing to publish the 
Holy Father’s address to the Cardinals 
but refused to publish his world broad- 
cast on the Christian concept of de- 
mocracy. Catholicism, for a certain 
type of political mind, is completely 
acceptable when it can be utilized for 
nationalistic purposes, but when the 
Church or the Vicar of Christ speak 
words that transcend political utility 
or the interests of the party in power, 
such teaching becomes a serious in- 
convenience and the less known or 
said of it the better. 

On the same general principle, 
though from an opposing angle, the 
Moscow Pravda attacked the Pope’s 
message. For the Communist mind, 
the Pope touched upon an extremely 
sore point when he contrasted the 
interests of the people, in the full 
sense of the word, with the so-called 
rule of the masses. Pravda was deeply 
offended by the Pope’s “attempt to 
prove that ‘in countries ruled by the 
will of the masses,’ freedom becomes 
tyranny.” 


The Pope’s distinction between al 
two concepts is very sharp, and is 
one of the most vital elements in 
his message. 


The Papal championship of the 
“common man” must undoubtedly 
call forth no end of dismay in the 
minds of those, in this country or 
abroad, who have been vociferously 
proclaiming that a “Catholic” order 
is essentially an aristocratic order, 
that any mention of democracy is a 
revival of the French Revolution or 
a vulgar, unintelligent importation of 
American slogans into the European 
political scene. With scant regard for 
such obsessions, the Pope frankly rec- 
ognized that 
in the blazing heat of the furnace that 
imprisons them, the peoples have, as it 
were, awakened from a long torpor. They 
have assumed, in relation to the State and 
those who govern, a new attitude—one 
that questions, criticizes, distrusts. 

Taught by bitter experience, they .. . 
call for a system of government most in 
keeping with the dignity and liberty of 
the citizen. 

The Pope spoke of a “sound de- 
mocracy, based on the immutable prin- 
ciples of the natural law and re- 
vealed truth,” and spoke of it as 
something possible not just for the 
English-speaking nations, but for the 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y., March, 1945. 
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entire world—even though in some 
cases it my take the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. It appears as 
the type of government best suited 
to the complexity and progress of the 
modern social order, and as a re- 
sponse to a world trend of thought, 
by which, in God’s Providence, the 
peoples themselves will undertake the 
vast work of constructing a better 
world out of the ruins and chaos 
left by the war. 

There are two points of great im- 
mediate and practical value in the 
Pope’s message. In the first place, 
by the position which he has taken, 
he completely annihilates the false 
dilemma that confuses so much think- 
ing on this matter and is skilfully 
exploited by conservatives and radi- 
cals alike. This is the notion that 
any alternative to a socialistic or com- 
munistic type of government which 
capitalizes on a supposed will of the 
people is necessarily one which ignores 
the will of the people and is some 
type of fascism, oligarchy or other 
antidemocratic construction. 

The Pope’s position is so abundant- 
ly clear that it would merely labor 
the point to insist thereon. He is not 
content with establishing the outlines 
of a responsible government, viewed 
from the standpoint of the individu- 
al’s responsibility, but plainly disasso- 
ciates his thought from either horn of 
the dilemma: from the socialistic or 
communistic horn, as mentioned 
above, and likewise from the fascistic 
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horn. He pillories, in a couple of 
trenchant paragraphs, the errors of 
the fascist appeal to _ so-called 
“realism” : 

Thank God, one may believe the time 
has passed when the call to moral and 
Gospel principles to guide the life of 
States and peoples was disdainfully thrust 
aside as unreal. 

The events of these war years have 
given ample evidence to confuse, in a 
harder way than one could ever have 
imagined, those who spread such doctrines. 

The disdain that they affected toward 
this supposed unreality has been changed 
in stark reality: brutality, destruction, 
annihilation. 


While the dilemma as thus crude- 
ly phrased refutes itself by its evi- 
dent absurdity, it is ever-recurring 
in subtler and more persuasive forms. 
Like so many other false dilemmas, 
it perpetuates itself through the very 
violence of the contradictions which 
its supposed opposites call forth. In 
the midst of such mutual recrimina- 
tions, the voice of sane counsel is 
heard with difficulty. All the more 
ground, then, for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the reasoned philosophy of 
the Holy See. 

In the second place, the Papal 
philosophy of democratic government 
is not that usually understood as such 
in our epoch by the so-called Catho- 
lic nations. It is fundamentally the 
philosophy underlying the political 
institutions of Great Britain and the 
United States, and the countries of 
the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions which have modeled their gov- 
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ernments on the British plan. But 
though this truly popular democratic 
tradition comes to us in largely Protes- 
tant guise, its roots penetrate deeply 
into the Catholic past of the western 
world. The democracy proposed by 
Pius XII is not only fundamentally 
the democracy of the framers of the 
American Constitution and of the 
Declaration of Independence, of 
James Wilson and of Edmund Burke, 
but it belongs to the line of thought 
of Bellarmine, Suarez and, ulti- 
mately, Saint Thomas Aquinas 
himself. 


Beyonp Leo XIII 


The Pope is extremely explicit in 
his assertion of the citizen’s democra- 
tic rights; and in this he goes far 
beyond the largely social concept of 
Christian Democracy as found in the 
Graves de Communi of Leo XIII. 
Says Pius: “To express his own views 
of the duties and sacrifices that are 
imposed on him; not compelled to 
obey without being heard; these are 
two rights of the citizen which find 
in democracy, as its name implies, 
their expression.” But the Pope makes 
equally clear that his motive for urging 
the recognintion of these democratic 
rights of the citizen is no mere pious 
opportunism, a sort of bow to the 
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trends of the times. It has a pro- 
found ethical basis, and is in accord- 
ance with the entire development of 
the highly organized modern world: 

If, then, we consider the extent and 
nature of the sacrifices demanded of all 
the citizens, especially in our day when 
the activity of the State is so vast and 
decisive, the democratic form of govern- 
ment appears to many as a postulate of 
nature imposed by reason itself, 


Is it too flattering for our Ameri- 
can self-esteem to see in the Pope’s 
language a compelling invitation for 
us of the United States to take a 
vastly more active part, along with 
the other English-speaking countries, 
in the reorganization of Europe and 
of the globe? Flattering or not, his 
recognition of what we hold as best 
and noblest in our political tradition 
is a rebuke to those who would preach 
withdrawal and defeatism. It is a 
powerful encouragement to us to live 
up to what are unmistakably his 
high expectations, to labor so that 
“the spirit of sane democracy,” as 
he says, shall “be able to pervade 
the vast and thorny ground of for- 
eign relations.” 

The Christmas Message of 1944 
is the clearest possible indication of 
what Catholicism and Americanism 
alike can bring to the salvation of 
a drowning world. 














China and the Communists 


Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, of Minnesota 


Reprinted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD* 


NOTHER source of the propa- 

ganda against the Government 
of China and against the Chiangs per- 
sonally, is the Communist group in 
China and the Communists in Amer- 
ica. I will put documents on this 
into the Record at a later date. I 
want to be careful not to be misunder- 
stood at this point, because to many 
Americans, the word “Communist” 
automatically means Russia. One of 
the things I wanted most to find out 
in China was how much, if any, is the 
Kremlin behind the Communists in 
China. Russia’s official conduct with 
regard to the Chinese Communists 
since they made a pact with Chiang 
in September 1927, has been perfectly 
correct and circumspect. There was 
no evidence that I could find or hear 
about in China that Moscow has been 
backing or supplying, either with ma- 
terials or with guidance, the Commu- 
nist movement in China during the 
last seven years. 

So I am not making charges against 
the Russians. But I am charging that 
the Communists in China and the 
Communists and fellow-travelers in 
this country are working primarily in 
terms of what they believe will best 
serve Russia’s future policies and in- 
I am increasingly convinced 


terests. 


the Chinese Communists are first 
Communist and second Chinese, just 
as we know American Communists 
are first Communists and second 
Americans. In the case of the Chi- 
nese Communists this is a reluctant 
reversal of the opinion I held some 
years ago. I, too, was taken in for a 
time by the talk of their being just 
agrarian reformers, just Chinese pa- 
triots struggling only for the freedom 
of China and for democracy. I am 
convinced now the primary allegiance 
of the Chinese Communists is to Rus- 
sia, whether Russia wants it that way 
or not, and their purpose is to make 
Russia overwhelmingly the strongest 
power in Asia as well as in Europe, 
which I think would be as bad in the 
long run for Russia as it would for 
Asia and for ourselves, requiring enor- 
mous armaments and constant tensions 
and suspicions which I hope pro- 
foundly will not have to be in the 
post-war world. 

How can the Chinese Government 
be asked to furnish arms to a rebel 
government whose primary allegiance 
it has every reason to believe is to a 
foreign power? No government in 
the world could be rightly expected 
to do that. The Communists cannot 
be given full recognition in China 


* Washington, D. C., March 24, 1945. 
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until they are willing to give up their 
separate army. That they have never 
been willing, and I think never will 
be willing, to do. 

Let me just sketch their history. 


A GLance at THE REcorp 

Beginning in 1927, the Commu- 
nists tried to win in China by bloody 
revolution. For eight months, May 
to December in 1930, I was in an 
area under their control down in 
south China. I saw first-hand their 
utterly ruthless purges and slaughter- 
ings of anyone who crossed their will. 
But they could not win converts by 
that method because the Chinese are 
basically too peace loving and orderly 
a people. Then they shifted the party 
line to confiscation of all property and 
redistribution among the workers. 
That too failed. It may be possible 
in some countries to buy the good 
will and support of a good many by 
taking other people’s things, whether 
by taxation or otherwise, and redis- 
tributing them by government hand- 
outs, but the Communists couldn’t do 
it on any large scale with the Chinese 
because the Chinese have too highly 
a developed sense of private property, 
what is mine and what is thine. 

So, when the Communists in China 
had reached the end of their rope, 
they shifted to another method. They 
adopted a great propaganda program 
to sell to the world the belief that 
they are merely peace-loving, down- 
trodden patriots, seeking to escape the 
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tyranny and oppressions of Chiang 
Kai-shek in order to get freedom and 
establish democracy—just like our 
forefathers did in 1776. By talking 
about freedom and democracy and 
unity and so forth, and by calling all 
who disagree with them Fascists and 
dictators, they have succeeded in sell- 
ing to millions of Americans one of 
the greatest hoaxes any unsuspecting 
people ever bought in all history. I 
spent more time and effort in China 
on this than on any other subject, in- 
cluding a morning discussing it with 
Mr. Lin Tsu-han, the chairman of 
their soviet government, the so-called 
border region government, and I can 
assure you that their propaganda is a 
gigantic fraud. They know, like Hit- 
ler, that if a big claim is made often 
enough, a lot of people will come to 
believe it is the truth. It is amazing 
how many American people will gul- 
libly take good words as a substitute 
for facts. 

The Communists have said, first of 
all, that Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Government will not unite with them 
in the fight against Japan. Now is 
not it to our country’s interest to have 
China united? Therefore, must we 
not insist that Chiang Kai-shek and 
the established Government of China 
cooperate with the Communists? 

Is not it strange that no one ever 
insists that the Communists cooperate 
with the Government in order to get 
a united front? Their argument is 
given credence by some Americans on 
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the naive assumption that the Com- 
munists are just a political faction, 
a minority or opposition party, and in 
war we need cooperation, even a coa- 
lition, between all parties. We ask 
why will not Chiang take in the Com- 
munists as Roosevelt takes in a few 
Republicans. But there is a very con- 
siderable difference. We Republicans 
do not have a private army exercising 
arbitrary armed control over whole 
sections of the country because we do 
not like some New Deal policies. But 
the Communists do have a private 
army and a separate government. They 
are not just a political party. They 
are an armed rebellion. 

We in America ought to under- 
stand such a situation. We had a 
slavery party in our country, and for 
fifty years we had compromises such 
as the Missouri Compromise, the 1850 
Compromise, trying to cooperate, 
reconcile, unite. But when the slavery 
faction pulled away and went down 
to Alabama and set up a separate 
government with a separate flag and 
a separate currency and separate taxes 
and a separate army under a separate 
command, did we unify them? Or 
reconcile ourselves to the situation? 
No. We fought them for four years 
in one of the bloodiest wars of all his- 
tory. We, who fought for four years 
against out brothers to prevent a split- 
ting of our country, are now in the 
intolerable position of constantly con- 
demning Chiang Kai-shek because he 
will not consent to a splitting of his 
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country—and under the name of 
“unity.” 

Perhaps you recall seeing this three- 
quarter page advertisement by the 
Communists last summer in papers 
all over the country in which Earl 
Browder says: “The time is more 
than ripe for the United States to 
insist that the Chungking Government 
shall put its house in order with a real, 
not a formal, unification of all Chi- 
nese fighting forces.” Mr. Chairman, 
the United States has no more right 
to insist that Chiang start arming the 
Communists against himself than 
Chiang has to insist that Roosevelt 
put his house in order by getting a 
real unification of all anti-Japanese 
forces in America. He would have to 
take into his Cabinet as a starter, 
William Randolph Hearst, Col. Rob- 
ert McCormick, and Hamilton Fish, 
because they were anti-Japanese long 
before he was. 

Mr. Chairman, the word “unity” 
means one, not two; one government, 
not two; and one army, not two. 
Chiang has said from the beginning 
and during all these seven years, and 
reiterated the offer last month, that 
he will accept them in a coalition gov- 
ernment immediately if they will be- 
come just a political party; that is, 
will give up their separate army and 
their separate government. For us to 
insist that Chiang Kai-shek reconcile 
himself to a splitting of his own coun- 
try and send military supplies to an 
armed rebellion is to ask him to be a 
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traitor. Of course, he has not been 
willing to do it, and will not, unless 
the Communists will, first of all, give 
up their separate government and 
army. There is no law or logic where- 
by the head of a legitimate govern- 
ment can be asked to recognize, let 
alone assist, a wholly independent 
sovereignty within his country. 


Communists Reruse to UNITE 


But Chiang has leaned over back- 
ward in long suffering and patience 
trying to get the Commiunists to play 
ball in the war against Japan. He 
offered last fall to put the Chinese 
Government’s armies under an Amer- 
ican general’s command if the Com- 
munists would do the same. They 
refused. In recent negotiations he 
suggested a committee to try to work 
out a way to get all the Chinese forces 
coordinated against Japan. He would 
put the Chinese Government on a 
basis of equality with the Communists, 
each having one representative, and 
the third man of the committee an 
American officer if the United States 
would consent to that. The Commu- 
nists rejected the offer. Well, just 
what do they want? Do they expect 
to appoint all three of the members 
of the committee? 

Their pretenses are clearly exposed. 
It is impossible to get unity with them 
because there is no concession Chiang 
can make, short of complete surrender, 
which they will accept. They do not 
want unity. What they want is all the 
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advantages of appearing to want unity 
so they can get arms and sympathy 
and support from abroad, while at 
the same time having all the advan- 
tages of complete independence. They 
are stalling along, taking advantage 
of Chiang’s tolerance to expand their 
own strength while he weakens his in 
fighting the Japanese. 

If they can stall along thus until 
the war in Europe ends, then they can 
hope for powerful support from Rus- 
sia. They can try an October revo- 
lution of all China. If that fails, they 
can at least rebel and try to split off 
north China, including Manchuria— 
of course, in the name of freedom 
—and then the new “independent 
democracy” can invite Russia in to 
protect it as it is protecting the new 
“independent” governments in eastern 
Europe. The new “North China” 
can even voluntarily insist, if it de- 
sires, on being taken in as one of the 
united Socialist Soviet Republics. I 
do not like to make such suggestions. 
But I do not believe any unbiased 
person can go through all the evidence 
and escape the belief that this is the 
sort of thing Communists in China 
have in mind. 

They claim they must have their 
separate army, because otherwise 
Chiang will destroy them, and he is 
more interested in fighting Commu- 
nists than in fighting the Japanese. 
There is no evidence whatsoever in 
his record to support that accusation. 
Look at the number of men who 
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fought Chiang Kai-shek and who, 
after he defeated them, were not de- 
stroyed but were taken into his army 
and government and are today being 
used in high positions. I do not know 
of any other record in history that 


will equal his in this respect. Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the Christian general, 
fought him for years. When Feng 


had a change of heart, Chiang Kai- 
shek took him in, and he is now in 
charge of training Chiang’s troops. 
Yen Hsi-shan, the governor of Shansi 
province, fought Chiang for years. I 
served as physician for Yen and his 
family. He finally agreed to unite 
with the Central Government and he 
is still in charge of his own troops as 
a part of the Chinese Armies. Man 
after man of the war lords and inde- 
dependent leaders, like Li Tsung-jen 
and Pai Chung-hsi, agreed to give up 
their separate armies and come in with 
Chiang Kai-shek, when the nation 
faced the Japanese peril, and he has 
not destroyed a single one of them. 
Only the Communists have refused to 
unite against the common enemy. 

If Chiang’s primary purpose had 
been to destroy the Communists, why 
did he not do it in 1938 or 1939 when 
they were much weaker and he much 
stronger? Can anyone imagine a 
rebellion to simmer along for seven 
years within his own domain? Such 
a claim does not make sense. Yet 
many have believed it. 

The Communists are selling us a 
gold brick when they try to make us 
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believe that they must maintain <heir 
army or be destroyed. They maintain 
their separate army because they want 
to seize power after Chiang has armed 
them with American supplies under 
the pretext of unity. 

And that brings up the next argu- 
ment—that Chiang Kai-shek is not 
democratic, but that the Communists 
are—that since we Americans are 
democratic, therefore, we should sup- 
port all democratic movements and 
that means support the Communists. 
But of course, neither Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government nor the Commu- 
nists are democratic in our sense of 
protecting the full rights of minori- 
ties and of opposition parties. China 
has never had a political democracy 
although there is more social democ- 
racy, less of class, than in America. 

I investigated this talk about dem- 
ocracy. Since most of the Chinese 
people still cannot read and write, I 
asked Mr. Lin how the Communists 
mark their ballots in their so-called 
election. “Well,” I was told, “We 
have a system of bowls, and the voter 
who cannot read or write goes in and 
drops a bean into the bowl of the man 
who is his choice.” 

I said, “I would like to know 
whether the voting is in private or 
out in public, because, if it is done in 
secret, I can imagine how easy it 
would be for some people I have read 
about in some cities in America to 
stuff that ballot box. They could 
fill the bowl with beans out of the 
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sleeves in one trip into the booth. And 
if it is out in public so that the ever 
present Communist police can be sure 
that the voter drops in only one bean, 
you do not imagine he would drop his 
bean in the wrong bowl, do you, if he 
wanted to retain his head?” All Mr. 
Lin could do was grin. 

The real low-down on this pretense 
of democracy came from the experi- 
ence of the newspaper reporters who 
went up to the Communist area last 
fall. Some of them were taken in by 
the show that was presented to them 
and are now bringing out the sort of 
reports I spoke about earlier. But 
two of them told me that in the whole 
five weeks they were not permitted to 
talk privately to any Chinese they 
wished. That tells the story. Of 
course, they did not hear anything 
unfavorable. All those Chinese that 
are living, or that want to live, ar- 
dently praised the Communist regime. 


It is perfectly true the indoctri- 
nated members are fanatical in their 
loyalty to it. They are almost monas- 
tic in their devotion, as a Catholic 
priest put it; unfortunately a great 
many people accept such devotion as 
meaning the cause must be a good, or 
even a righteous cause. But would 
we admit that Hitler’s cause is just 
because his storm troopers are utterly 
devoted to him? The Japanese on 
Iwo Jima supported their Emperor 
fanatically. That does not mean we 
should support him, does it? 

I have never seen such absolute de- 
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votion voluntarily given as in the 
Communist armies and among their 
political agitators. I have never seen 
vice or a case of venereal disease 
among them, which surely is unique. 
It is also true that they have done a 
lot with very little and have improved 
the condition of some groups, partly 
by giving the have-nots what they 
confiscated from the haves, partly by 
brilliantly skillful propaganda and 
organization of the peasants. But it 
is at the price of rigid regimentation 
and the loss of basic freedoms. 


FRAUDULENT DEMOCRACY 


True, Marxism cannot win in 
China as it did in Russia, because its 
primary appeal is to the totally dis- 
possessed, such as the serfs in Russia 
were. But China is not a nation of 
serfs. It is predominantly a nation of 
lower middle-class people. Most every 
family has had a little piece of land 
for centuries. A hardheaded Chinese 
family does not take the little piece of 
land that it has, and just because it is 
inadequate dump it into a common pot 
on somebody’s promise that up around 
the corner somewhere is something 
better. Therefore, those whom the 
Communists cannot persuade they 
coerce or liquidate as “anti-Marxist 
counterrevolutionaries” — their own 
spokesman’s phrases. 

I think they have real democracy 
within their own party—that is the 
source of much of their strength— 
but when it comes to extending demo- 

















cratic rights to those who disagree 
with them, their record is infinitely 
worse than that of the Central Gov- 
ernment. They use fine words as 
slogans by which to get support from 
abroad. 

The most devastating exposure of 
the fraudulent nature of their so-called 
democracy is the document I hold in 
my hand. It is the annual report of 
Chairman Lin Tsu-han last year to 
the Communist government. You will 
note it is not an ancient document 
from the days before the Communists 
became, we are told, just agrarian 
reformers. It is dated August 1944, 
and Mr. Lin gave it to me personally 
last October. He thought it would 
win me over. Actually nothing else 
could be so eloquent in refuting their 
claims of democracy. May I read a 
sentence or two? 

He is talking about the four main 
defects in their Communist govern- 
ment which they have striven to 
remedy. He says one was “the tend- 
ency of liberalism which found its 
expression in the nominal obedience 
but actual disobedience of Govern- 
ment policies, in the neglect of disci- 
pline, in the indifference to the mis- 
takes of other fellow workers’”—that 
is, the party members are not spying 
with proper diligence on other citizens 
and even other party members—‘‘and 
in the want of alertness against bad 
elements.” It is a vice if the Com- 
munist government is not alert to 
“bad elements”; that is, to any who 
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disagree with it. But it is a crime if 
Chiang is alert to “bad elements”; 
that is, to his opposition, namely, the 
Communists. 

Mr. Lin continues, “Last year this 
tendency was corrected after the con- 
tinued movement for purging non- 
Marxist ideology.” That tells you 
how much freedom and real democ- 
racy there is in the movement we are 
asked to support on those grounds. 

The other main Communist argu- 
ment for foreign consumption is that 
they are doing the bulk of the fighting 
against Japan and therefore we should 
support them just as we supported 
Tito rather than Mihailovitch, be- 
cause Tito was doing most of the 
fighting against Germany. Mihailo- 
vitch was said to be a collaborationist, 
and therefore we should not support 
him. But no one can accuse Chiang 
of being a collaborationist. As a mat- 
ter of painful fact, we were the col- 
laborationists with Japan—for four 
and a half years; and I fear might 
still be today if Japan had not been 
so stupid as to attack us. Chiang is 
the one political leader among the 
Big Four who has not been a collab- 
orationist, whose record is completely 
clear on that point. 

What are the facts on this matter 
of fighting the Japanese? There have 
been hundreds of skirmishes between 
the Communists and the Japanese, 
especially when the latter sent out 
expeditions to seize or destroy the 
crops. But no neutral observer has 
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seen anything that could be called a 
battle between the Communists and 
the Japanese since September 1927. 
On the other hand they have wit- 
nessed a dozen terrific battles between 
Chiang’s troops and the Japanese, 
several in the last year. 

The Japanese have made no serious 
effort to destroy the bases of the Com- 
munists who are alleged to be the 
real anti-Japanese elements, but the 
Japanese have launched repeated cam- 
paigns to destroy Chiang Kai-shek’s 
bases and his armies, which are not 
supposed to be fighting the Japanese. 
Is not that odd? 


Japan’s Secret WEAPON 

The definite answer to this argu- 
ment that the Communists are doing 
most of the fighting can readily be 
determined from observing the be- 
havior of the Japanese. Let me make 
it concrete. I was working in a hos- 
pital in Fenchow, Shansi province, 
when the Japanese finally captured 
the city on February 17, 1938. In 
the next two weeks they pushed on 
west seventy-five miles to the Yellow 
River, which separates us from the 
Communist province of Shensi. There 
the Japanese have been within 2 hun- 
dren miles of the Communist capital, 
Yenan, for just over seven years, and 
have not made a single major effort 
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to get that Communist capital or 
their major bases. I wish somebody 
would explain that. 

Have the Japanese ever allowed 
grass to grow under their feet when 
there was a real threat to them? 
When we got air bases in south China 
last summer that threatened the Japa- 
nese, they drove down a thousand 
miles at terrific cost and destroyed 
those bases. No reasonable person can 
come to any other conclusion than 
that the Japanese have been shrewd 
enough to see that since it had proved 
most difficult to knock the Chinese out 
by direct assault, then the best way to 
weaken China is to allow the Commu- 
nists to continue their work of dis- 
rupting and disunifying and discredit- 
ing the government of China, break- 
ing it down from within. The real 
“secret weapon” of the Japanese 
against China and therefore against 
us has been the Communists of China, 
ably assisted by some of our own peo- 
ple, sincere but, in my judgment, 
grievously misguided. 

What I want to ask is, whom do 
such Americans think they are hurt- 
ing by their propaganda for the Com- 
munists? Surely our own country 
most of all. That means it involves 
the life of every American boy fight- 
ing against Japan. 
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ECENT events in Greece and 

elsewhere have sbown us that 
victory alone is not enough to restore 
peace to Europe. The sufferings that 
the occupied countries have endured 
have weakened the whole tradition of 
civilized order and have accustomed 
men’s minds to violence and lawless- 
ness. Moreover social conflicts and 
ideological differences have been de- 
liberately fostered by those tactics of 
disintegration which are the most dia- 
bolical weapons of totalitarian war- 
fare. How is it possible to restore 
parliamentary democracy when any 
party struggle is apt to degenerate 
into a display of totalitarian thug- 
gery? And if we do not do so, how 
can we honor our pledges under the 
Atlantic Charter? This is our present 
dilemma, and in order to solve it we 
shall need more clear thinking as well 
as firm action. 

In the first place, there is a certain 
confusion of public opinion with re- 
gard to the real nature of the war. Is 
it a struggle for world power between 
rival states or is it a conflict between 
two rival ideologies or political the- 
ories, named Democracy and Fascism? 
The answer is that this is not a true 
dilemma, since from the beginning it 
has been the policy of Hitler to use 


the ideology of National Socialism as 
a weapon of power politics and conse- 
quently our resistance to his inter- 
national aggression inevitably involves 
a resistance to his ideology and a de- 
fense of our own political ideals. It 
is impossible to fight this war as 
though it were a straightforward na- 
tional conflict of the old style. It is 
essentially an ideological war, but 
since we are not a totalitarian state 
and consequently do not possess an 
official state-imposed uniform _politi- 
cal doctrine, we are at a disadvantage 
as compared both with our Fascist 
enemies and our Communist allies. 
When, therefore, we say that we are 
fighting for democracy, we do not 
mean that we are fighting to impose 
a watertight system of political ideas 
on the rest of the world, but merely 
that we are defending our political 
and social freedom against the mass 
tyranny which is seeking to destroy it. 

Now political freedom according 
to our tradition involves the existence 
of political parties. The party sys- 
tem, which has been evolved in Britain 
and America, is an elaborate and deli- 
cate mechanism which makes it possi- 
ble to change the government without 
the necessity of revolution. It is like 
a balance that allows the weight of 
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public opinion to determine the posi- 
tion of political power. A single party 
system, such as is characteristic of 
all the totalitarian states, removes one 
arm of the balance and essentially 
changes the nature of the mechanism. 
The single party is in fact no longer 
part of a balance; it is a sheer weight 
which concentrates the whole power 
of the state in one direction, so that 
public opinion does not influence the 
government, but is influenced and 
formed by it. The strength of such 
a system depends entirely on the effi- 
ciency of the ruling group and their 
servants. It has the strength and 
weakness of a despotism irrespective 
of the size of the dominant party. It 
can claim to be democratic, because it 
can, theoretically at any rate, force 
everybody and anybody into its ranks, 
but it can never be democratic in the 
same sense in which we in the West 
understand the term. 


Pseupo-DemocraTic Party SYSTEMS 


At the same time we must recog- 
nize that our conception of party is 
not the only one. Our conception in- 
volves of necessity a limited measure 
of cooperation between the parties and 
the recognition of a super-political 
basis of agreement and loyalty on 
which the State stands. But there is 
another type of party which is essen- 
tially non-cooperative and exclusive 
and which refuses to admit the right 
of other parties to exist. The victory 
of such a party is usually followed by 
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the proscription or “liquidation” of 
its opponents, so that every election 
becomes a potential civil war. This 
has been the tradition of the revolu- 
tionary parties in the past and in some 
cases, as with the French Jacobins, it 
produces a party dictatorship like that 
of the totalitarian states. But at other 
times this revolutionary tradition has 
been combined with the other Anglo- 
Saxon tradition of alternating parties, 
with surprising results, as we see in 
19th century Spain, where Progres- 
sives and Moderates staged alternate 
coups d’etat and an eminent Liberal 
could dictate on his death-bed that he 
had no enemies to forgive since he had 
killed them all! 


Hence it is clear that it is not 
enough to talk about Democracy and 
Fascism unless we define our meaning 
pretty clearly. If by Fascism we un- 
derstand that particular form of mass 
tyranny which has arisen on the con- 
tinent between the two wars, and if 
by Democracy we mean a constitu- 
tional regime of political and personal 
liberty, then it is correct to say that 
the defense of Democracy against 
Fascism is our essential war aim. But 
we must remember that there is an 
alternative sense to both these terms 
and that many people will not accept, 
our definitions. 

Thus many people today use the 
terms Fascism and Democracy as 
equivalent to what are known as The 
Right and The Left: so that any 
political ideas or social elements which 
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are regarded as conservative, or re- 
actionary, or capitalist or monarchist 
are described as Fascist, while any- 
thing that is regarded as revolutionary 
or progressive or Socialist is spoken of 
as Democratic. The result of this 
division is to obliterate the distinction 
between constitutional and totalitarian 
parties, and to force every shade of 
political opinion into alliance with 
some extremist totalitarian party 
which inevitably tends to become the 
predominant partner. And this is no 
remote imaginary danger. It is a real 
situation which has been exploited 
again and again to the advantage of 
the totalitarian powers in the course 
of the present struggle. Wherever 
this division between Left and Right 
has been carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, it has led to the weakening er 
collapse of the society concerned; 
while the survival of Great Britain 
in 1940 was due above all to our re- 
jection of this Left-Right ideology, 
and to the cooperation .of all the 
constitutional parties in defense of 
their common national existence. 


Where parties are incapable of 
doing this, parties cannot exist, and 
some form of authoritarian or totali- 
tarian state is bound to take over con- 
trol. Now it may be argued with 
some plausibility that this is what is 
happening in the world today, and 
that the Anglo-American system of 
constitutional liberty is incapable of 
surviving in a world of mechanized 
But if so, this means 


mass powers. 
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that democracy, as we have under- 
stood it, is finished, and that we have 
been fighting for a lost cause. 


This is not a conclusion that we can 
readily accept, since our political sys- 
tem has stood up to the strain of total 
war more successfully than any of 
our critics expected. But the making 
of peace may prove an even more diffi- 
cult test than war, since it brings 
Western democracy face to face not 
only with the problems of a Europe 
that has been disintegrated by years 
of Fascist exploitation, but also with 
the massive power of our Soviet allies 
which represents the most complete 
and far-reaching single party system 
in existence. It is clear that no stable 
peace can be reached unless it is pos- 
sible to find some modus vivendi be- 
tween Anglo-American Democracy 
and Russian Communism, and in 
order to do so it is not sufficient to 
gloss over their essential differences 
by an equivocal use of the term democ- 
racy. It is an immensely difficult 
task and one which demands excep- 
tional qualities of statesmanship and 
moderation. But though it is diffi- 
cult, it is not impossible, and since 
the peace of the world and the sur- 
vival of civilization depend upon it, 
it is in the interests of both parties 
that it should be solved. That must 
be the basic aim of allied statesman- 
ship and the more fully public opinion 
in the various countries realizes the 
true issues the better are the chances 
of reaching this goal. 
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HY must we fast before Com- 
munion? How did the obliga- 
tion arise? How serious is it? Is 
one ever excused from it? Is it hard 
to get a dispensation? Do sick people 
need a dispensation? What privileges 
have the members of the armed forces? 
What is the privilege for defense- 
workers? In how many ways may 
one compute midnight? What if I 
“Sust forget” and take a glass of 
water? If I wake up at night and 
take a drink of water, do I have to 
look at the clock to see if I have broken 
my fast? Is the fast broken: if I 
swallowed blood from a nosebleed? 
if I swallow a piece of matchstick? 
if I breathe in and swallow snow- 
flakes, or a rain-drop, or a gnat? if 
lint from blankets of towels gets into 
my mouth? if I rinse my mouth, 
gargle, brush my teeth? if tears, or 
perspiration, or water from a shower- 
bath should trickle into my mouth? 
if I take just one little aspirin? If 
I have a bite of sandwich in my 
mouth, do I have to take it out when 
the clock strikes twelve? What if I 
have just started on a piece of hard 
candy or acoughdrop? Do I have to 
abstain from Communion if I’m not 
sure that I’ve broken my fast? 
If you can answer all those ques- 


tions, you can learn little or nothing 
from this article. If you cannot an- 
swer them, you may learn something; 
and you are very likely eager to learn, 
because this subject is usually quite 
interesting to frequent communicants 
and to those who have to teach cate- 
chism and answer other people’s 
questions. 

Personally I have long been keenly 
interested in the fast before Com- 
munion; and I think this interest was 
enkindled by an incident that took 
place when I was prefect of the junior 
division at “Tom Playfair’s School.” 

One of the boys of the division had 
met a sudden and tragic death, and 
the other boys had spontaneously 
agreed on a general Communion for 
him. On the morning of the Com- 
munion day the boys were unusually 
quiet and businesslike in the wash- 
room; hence I did not have to do my 
customary prodding them on to Mass. 
All I had to do was stand in the cor- 
ridor outside the washroom and be 
ready for difficulties. A difficulty 
came soon enough. 

One of the boys emerged from the 
washroom, automatically bent over 
the drinking fountain in the hallway, 
straightened up, started to swallow— 
and suddenly realized he was going to 
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Communion. He was tall for his age, 
and thin, with a proportionately long 
neck and prominent Adam’s apple; 
and this physical appearance made 
both the humor and the pathos of his 
predicament extremely vivid. The 
water had already started its down- 
ward course when the neck muscles 
tightened and the Adam’s apple rose 
valiantly, as if to close the gap. For 
a brief moment the lad appeared to 
be on the verge of apoplexy. The 
veins in his head and throat bulged; 
his eyes stared; the Adam’s apple 
quivered. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. The water had gone too far to 
be thwarted. The veins and muscles 
relaxed; the Adam’s apple lost its 
hold; and the water slipped victori- 
ously on its course. Crestfallen, the 
lad turned to me. 

“What can I do about it?” he 
asked. 

According to my scant knowledge, 
there was only one thing to be done 
about it: abstain from Communion. 
However, since I knew that priests 
sometimes have mysterious solutions 
for pitiable situations, I told the boy 
to consult one of the priests before 
the Mass started. I do not know 
what the priest told him, but I sup- 
pose he solved the case according to 
the principles contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Way THE Fast? 


Many of the printed editions of 
the Code of Canon Law contain copi- 
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ous footnotes referring to the sources 
of various laws. The reader of one 
of these editions can tell immediately 
whether a law is new or old by this 
simple rule: if there are no footnotes, 
the law is new; if there are footnotes, 
the law is either wholly or partially 
an old one. The footnotes to canon 
858, § 1, which contains the law 
about fasting before Communion, 
refer back to several pre-Code docu- 
ments, the oldest of ‘which is the 
Decree of Gratian. 


Gratian was a Camaldolese monk 
who lived in the 12th century and 
who set himself to the gigantic task 
of collecting and codifying the laws 
of the Church that were in existence 
at his time. He gives the law of fast- 
ing before Communion substantially 
as we have it today, and for his au- 
thority he cites St. Augustine. Au- 
gustine, in his turn, clearly testifies 
to the universality of this obligation 
in his time, and says that the custom 
of observing the fast arose in the 
primitive Church, even in apostolic 
times. The best historians can tell 
us little more than that. On the 
other hand, it is clear from the Scrip- 
tural account of the Last Supper that 
the Apostles were not fasting when 
they made their first Communion; 
and on the other hand the oldest 
documents available indicate that the 
custom of fasting before Communion 
arose very early and spread very 
rapidly. In the early 15th century 
the Council of Constance solemnly 
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approved this long-standing custom as 
both reasonable and laudable. 

Why the custom? Gratian says 
that it arose through a spirit of rever- 
ence toward the Blessed Sacrament. 
The fast recognizes the preeminence 
of the Blessed Sacrament over other 
foods by making the Eucharist the 
first nourishment of the day; and the 
slight self-denial involved helps to 
preserve a respectful attitude towards 
Holy Communion. Negatively, of 
course, the total abstinence from food 
and drink removes even the slightest 
danger of irreverence that would 
come, for example, from overeating 
before Communion and_ especially 
from the use of intoxicants. Some 
authors on this subject add a further 
reason derived from _ symbolism: 
namely, the hunger and thirst of body 
signifies the soul-craving we should 
have for the Bread of Life. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW 


The law of fasting before Com- 
munion, as it applies generally, may 
be briefly stated thus: ‘““No one may 
receive Holy Communion unless he 
has preserved the natural fast from 
midnight” (cf. canon 858, § 1). Brief 
though it is, and apparently clear, this 
law is not correctly understood with- 
out some knowledge of technicalities 
involved in the interpretation of the 
expressions, “midnight” and “the 
natural fast.” These expressions do 
not explain themselves. 

It seems advisable to preface my 


explanation of these terms with two 
preliminary remarks. The first is that 
the interpretation of any law that 
includes such elements as “time,” 
“quantity,” and “quality” almost inev- 
vitably involves subtle distinctions and 
technicalities. The law covers some 
cases, but it does not cover others; and 
it is the task of the canonist and moral 
theologian to try to distinguish these 
cases and to answer questions accord- 
ingly. In some instances they may 
apparently, or even actually, go too 
far in their refinement of the law; 
but such instances are rare. The dis- 
tinctions, even the most subtle, almost 
always result from an attempt to give 
an objective, logical interpretation of 
the meaning and extent of the law. 

My second preliminary remark con- 
cerns controversies. In their solutions 
of some cases the theologians disagree. 
Occasionally the Church autheori- 
tatively settles such disagreements; 
but often enough she allows the con- 
troversy to remain, and in doing so 
she allows the faithful to follow the 
standard rules for “doubtful cases.” 
In explaining the law of fasting be- 
fore Communion, as well as the ex- 
emptions from the law, I am making 
allowance for all solidly probable 
opinions. 


Tue Natura Fast 


The first expression that involves 
some difficulty in its interpretation is 
“the natural fast.” In a broad, gen- 
eral way, the natural fast may be 











described as the complete abstinence 
from eating or drinking. Therefore 
the fast is broken by anything that 
may reasonably be called eating or 
drinking. The problem of the canon- 
ist and moralist is to determine what 
may be reasonably called eating or 
drinking; and the solution of this 
problem, simple though it appears to 
be, calls for some distinctions. 


DIcESTIBILITY 


Even the “ordinary man,” the per- 
son who is in no way encumbered with 
theological knowledge, must see that 
some distinction is necessary in this 
matter. Common sense tells the ordi- 
nary man that when I put a spoonful 
of ice cream into my mouth and swal- 
low it, I eat; and when I raise a glass 
of water to my lips and take a mouth- 
ful and deliberately swallow it, I 
drink. But what if I put a safety 
pin into my mouth and swallow it; 
or what if with the aid of a nose-drop- 
per I introduce some liquid deep into 
the nasal passages? I think‘the com- 
mon sense of the ordinary man would 
reply that I don’t eat the safety pin 
and I don’t drink the nose drops. Such 
extreme cases seem to be clear; and 
they show that even ordinary persons, 
without theological training, recog- 
nize that some things constitute eating 
and drinking, and some things do not; 
in other words, some things would 
break the fast and some would not. 

It is one thing for the common 
man to see that distinctions are neces- 
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sary; it is quite another thing for him 
to formulate the principles under- 
lying the distinctions. The formula- 
tion of these principles is the task of 
the theologian. 


DIGESTIBLE 


To put the matter simply and in 
terms of the examples already given, 
the theologian would notice one very 
fundamental difference between tak- 
ing ice cream and swallowing a safety 
pin. The ice cream is digestible; the 
safety-pin is not (at least not ordi- 
narily!). Digestibility seems to be 
the common denominator for all 
things that are considered to be food 
or drink; herice the first rule of the 
theologian for determining a violation 
of the fast is this: To break the fast, 
one must take something digestible. 

In trying to determine what is and 
what is not digestible, theologians 
accommodate themselves more to what 
they call “the common estimate,” 
than to the results of the chemical 
analysis. Following this common esti- 
mate, they usually say that the fast is 
not broken by such things as these: 
clay, chaff, paper, chalk, hair, finger- 
nails, dandruff, bits of skin, thread, 
toothpicks matchsticks and so forth. 
Ridiculous though it may sound, this 
list is not merely the result of the 
fertile imagination of some armchair 
theologian. The list comprises just 
the things that worrisome people are 
apt to ask about. For instance, they 
bite their fingernails, get a hair in 
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their mouth, chew toothpicks and 
matchsticks, feel that lint from the 
blankets or towels has got into their 
mouth; and in some cases they swal- 
low these various odds and ends. 
Then they hurry to the priest to find 
out if they have broken their fast. 
And the priest is able to tell them 
that their Communion fast is not 
broken precisely because he knows the 
first rule formulated by the experts; 
he knows that indigestible things do 
not break the fast, no matter when 
or how they are taken into the system. 


EatiInc OR DRINKING 


One other distinction must be made, 
and we can illustrate this by referring 
back to the glass of water and the 
nose drops. Why is it that in the one 
case we say that a person drinks, and 
in the other case he does not? Both 
the water and the nose drops may be 
digestible, yet the water would vio- 
late the fast and the nose drops would 
not. Evidently, the rule of digesti- 
bility is not enough; hence the theo- 
logians formulate a second rule: The 
fast can be broken only by an action 
that is reasonably termed eating or 
drinking. 

In this matter of eating or drinking, 
one thing is quite clear: the feat is 
accomplished by means of the mouth, 
and not by means of the nose or any 
other part of the body. Hence, 
hypodermic injections, intravenous 
feeding, the use of an enema, and all 
such things do not violate the fast. 
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It is also clear that to eat or drink 
one must swallow. Hence such things 
as brushing the teeth, gargling, rins- 
ing the mouth, sucking blood from a 
cut finger and spitting it out, chewing 
blades of grass, and tasting food—if 
one has acquired the art of doing this 
last without swallowing—do not vio- 
late the fast. The same may certainly 
be said of chewing old gum. 

It can easily happen that, after one 
of the actions just mentioned, a small 
amount of digestible substance will 
remain in the mouth and be swal- 
lowed. ‘Theologians would not call 
this eating or drinking; they would 
say that the substance is swallowed 
“in the manner of saliva.” All would 
condemn as useless and even pharisai- 
cal the practice of continually expec- 
torating after brushing the teeth or 
rinsing the mouth. Even if a little 
of the substance were accidentally 
swallowed during the action (for ex- 
ample: while gargling, rinsing the 
mouth, or brushing the teeth), it 
would not be called eating or drink- 
ing, and consequently it would not 
break the fast. 

It is difficult to give an exact defi- 
nition of this expression, “in the 
manner of saliva”; yet it certainly 
seems to voice a common-sense distinc- 
tion, and it is used to solve a host of 
practical cases. By reason of this 
distinction, theologians would say 
that the swallowing of blood from an 
internal nosebleed, or from the lips 
or gums would not violate the fast. 
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And the same solution is applicable 
if perspiration, tears, blood from an 
external nosebleed, or a few drops of 
water from a showerbath should acci- 
dentally trickle into the mouth and 
be swallowed. In none of these cases 
is the fast broken, because the slight 
quantity of digestible substance that 
is transferred to the stomach is taken, 
not as eating or drinking, but “in 
the manner of saliva”. 

Suppose you were in a storm and 
you accidentally swallowed a snow- 
flake or a rain-drop—would the fast 
be broken? “No,” say the experts. 
Such things might also be said to be 
swallowed as part of the saliva; but 
generally theologians apply a special 
distinction. They say that these 
things are taken “in the process of 
breathing.” For the same reason, 
the swallowing of gnats that occasion- 
ally find their way into an open mouth 
would not interfere with the fast. 

Smoke, of course, is not food; but 
even if it were, smoking would not 
violate the fast, because it is not eat- 
ing or drinking. The use of a throat 
spray or an inhalator cannot reason- 
ably be called eating or drinking; 
hence such things are permissible be- 
fore Communion. ‘There has been 


some controversy over the question 
of flushing the stomach by means of 
a stomach pump, but it is solidly 
probable that the fast is not broken, 
even though some of the liquid would 
remain in the stomach and some of 
the lubricant from the tube would 
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adhere to the oesophagus. Doctors 
and nurses may safely follow this 
opinion. 

By way of summarizing this sec- 
tion, let me again indicate the two 
important rules formulated by the 
experts. The fast is not broken un- 
less one takes (1) something digesti- 
ble, (2) by means of an action that 
may reasonably be called eating or 
drinking. And, of course, the obli- 
gation to fast does not begin until 
midnight. 


Wuen 1s Mipnicut? 


If you were spending Christmas 
Eve beside the telephone in a parish 
rectory, you would probably experi- 
ence an urge to impatience at about 
the sixth repetition of the question: 
“When does the midnight Mass 
begin?” Very likely the inquirers 
really want to know when the church 
doors will open or when the singing 
will begin; but as it is phrased the 
question certainly sounds ridiculous. 

The simpler question, ‘“When is 
midnight?” may sound even more 
ridiculous. Yet, in a discussion of 
the fast before Communion this ques- 
tion is quite reasonable, because the 
Church allows the communicant to 
follow the most favorable of several 
different methods of calculating time: 
true local time, mean local time, 
regional legal time, and extraordinary 
legal time. It is not my purpose to 
explain these various methods of com- 
puting time; yet I must say something 
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on the subject, at least by way of brief 
mention and exemplification. 

No doubt we all remember the 
days before the war, when winter 
breakfasts were not always taken in 
the dead of night. Our pre-war stand- 
ard time (which, for convenience 
sake, I shall simply designate as Stand- 
ard time) is a good example of what 
the Code calls regional legal time. 
It is regional because all the places in 
a specified region use a common time; 
it is legal because adopted by law. 

Standard time is a “mean” time, 
because is provides for a uniform solar 
day of twenty-four hours; it is a 
“zone” time because it provides for 
the division of the earth into twenty- 
four hour zones, each corresponding 
to one of the hours. In the United 
States we have four zones of Standard 
time: Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific. The common time of 
each of the zones is the mean solar 
time of the central meridian of the 
zone. For public purposes this use 
of a common time is very convenient ; 
but this should not cause us to lose 
sight of the fact that each of the 
places within the zones has its own 
mean solar time. The Code takes 
account of these local differences by 
allowing for what is called mean local 
time. 

For example: Palmyra, Illinois; 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Chicago, 
Illinois, are all in the Central time 
zone. Palmyra is on the 90th merid- 
ian, which is the central meridian of 
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the zone; Chicago is two degrees east 
of this meridian; and Kansas City is 
four and one-half degrees west. At 
midnight by Central Standard time, 
the mean local time of the three places 
would read as follows: Chicago, 12.08 
a.m.; Palmyra, 12.00; and Kansas 
City, 11.42 p.m. 

Standard time and mean local time 
are both computed on a 24-hour day 
basis. Actually, however, the sun does 
not keep to that basis; the length of 
the day according to the sun increases 
and decreases throughout the year. 
Any man who knows his sundials can 
tell you that. The sundial, if it is 
accurate, will give you the exact time 
by the sun at the place where you 
measure it. In the language of the 
Code, this is true local time. 


ExAMPLES 


Suppose we illustrate the bearing 
of these various time computations on 
the Eucharistic fast by imagining we 
are in Kansas City, Missouri, before 
the war. When it is midnight by 
clock time—that is, Central Standard 
time—it is only 11.42 by the mean 
local time. This difference is con- 
stant all through the year; hence the 
communicant in Kansas City may 
always wait till 12.18 Standard time 
to begin his fast. On certain days of 
the year true sun time will confer a 
still further advantage: for example 
at about the middle of February, when 
it is midnight by Standard time, it is 
only 11.28 by true sun time. A com- 
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municant who knows of this differ- 
ence may wait till 12.32 a. m. to begin 
his fast. 

All this was before the war. 
now follow War time, which, in the 
terminology of canon law, is extraor- 


We 


dinary legal time. (Daylight-saving 
time is another example of such time.) 
While this extraordinary time is in 
use, the communicant in Kansas City 
may always wait until 1.18 a.m. by 
War time to begin his fast; and on 
certain days, when the true sun time 
favors him, he may wait still longer: 
for instance, near the middle of Feb- 
ruary he need not begin his fast till 
1.32 a.m., War time. 

I trust that I have sufficiently illus- 
trated the various calculations of time 
permitted by canon law. A sundial 
does not help much at midnight (even 
if one has a sundial) ; hence true sun 
time could be used only by those 
who have a table of variations or a 
clock set according to the sundial. 
This seems to reserve the use of true 
sun time to the comparative few. On 
the other hand, wherever War time 
is in use, communicants may wait 
until 1 a.m. by the clock before be- 
ginning their fast, because this would 
be midnight by Standard time. More- 
over, in many places (for example, 
Washington, Detroit, San Francisco) 
mean local time would confer a fur- 
ther advantage. The mean local time 


1 Readers will find a brief discussion of the con- 
troversy concerning the use of Standard time during 
the war in Review for Religious, Vol. Ill, pp. 213-214. 
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can be ascertained from some alma- 
nacs or, perhaps more simply, from 
the local weather bureau.? 

In beginning his Eucharistic fast 
according to the time most favorable 
to him, the communicant is not “cheat- 
ing” the law. He is as much within 
the law as the person who voluntarily 
follows a less favorable time. Cer- 
tainly it is reasonable that those who 
are obliged to keep the law should 
know the extent of their obligation; 
and in some cases (for example, Sis- 
ters and Brothers on night duty in 
hospitals) this knowledge can be the 
source of great good. 


Eatinc Arter Mipnicut 


It is one thing to determine how to 
calculate midnight; it is yet another 
thing to discern when one eats after 
midnight. Before leaving the subject 
of midnight, it may be well to con- 
sider the ordinary “before or after” 
questions. 

If you are teaching the Eucharistic 
fast to an inquisitive class, you are 
almost sure to have one hand raised 
with the question: “What if I eat a 
late supper, and bits of food stay in 
my teeth, and I swallow these in the 
morning?” Most of the experts an- 
swer that question by saying that such 
things really belong to the previous 





2A simple rule that individuals can apply for them- 
selves is the following. Find your own locality on a 
map. If you are east of the central meridian of your 
zone, you cannot benefit by the use of mean local 
time. But each degree west of the central meridian 
makes your local midnight four mi later than 
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night’s repast, and they do not break 
the fast, even if swallowed in the 
morning. 

Another hand: “What if I just 
get a bite of sandwich into my mouth 
and the clock points to the latest time 
for figuring midnight?” Again the 
experts give a benign answer: the bite 
may be finished; it need not be re- 
moved from the mouth. The reason 
for the answer seems to be a combina- 
tion of good etiquette and good sense. 

A-third hand is waving. From its 
tantalizing motions it is clear that 
the owner has a deep question. And 
he has. 

“What about coughdrops and hard 
candy?” he asks, with the air of one 
who knows he has you in the corner. 

I am always tempted to dodge this 
question with the old bromide, “Well, 
what about them!” The question dis- 
tresses me. And I think it has suffi- 
ciently distressed many authors to 
have them omit it from their books. 

If a coughdrop or a piece of hard 
candy has been put into the mouth at 
a time when it would normally be 
dissolved and swallowed before mid- 
night, the case presents no difficulty, 
even though a small amount of the 
substance should remain in the mouth 
and be consumed after midnight. 
This would be equivalent to the swal- 
lowing of the remnants of food left in 
the mouth after the evening meal. 

But the case is somewhat different 
when the coughdrop or hard candy is 
put into the mouth just before mid- 
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night and then slowly consumed after 
midnight. Theologians who treat this 
matter in their books say that the fast 
would be broken. They would not 
consider this as the equivalent of fin- 
ishing the bite of sandwich, because 
the bite of sandwich is eaten quickly, 
whereas it is of the nature of hard 
substances to be eaten, as they say, 
“continuously.” It seems, therefore, 
that these authorities would demand 
that the offending morsel should either 
be politely removed from the mouth 
or quickly chewed up and swallowed, 
like the bite of sandwich. 

That is, as far as I know, all that 
has been written about the coughdrop 
case. It is the only solution given in 
the books, yet it is not perfectly clear 
that it has the force of a “common 
opinion”; and I know a few moral- 
ists who are inclined to apply this 
simple rule to all cases: what is put 
into the mouth before midnight does 
not break the fast. 


EXEMPTIONS 

One final question concerning mid- 
night: “When does the fast begin if 
one is going to Communion at the 
midnight Mass?” According to canon 
law, the fast begins at midnight. It 
is sometimes recommended that com- 
municants fast for several hours be- 
fore midnight, but there is no universal 
law to this effect. 

The Church considers the law of 
fasting before Communion to be of 
considerable importance. One who 











is certain that he has broken the fast 
is obliged under pain of mortal sin to 
abstain from Communion unless for 
some special reason he is exempted 
from the law. And this obligation is 
present even though the fast was vio- 
lated inadvertently; for example, by 
taking a glass of water without realiz- 
ing that it was already past midnight. 
However, important though it is, the 
law does admit of exceptions; and 
it will be well for us to consider these 
briefly. 

The canon law itself contains three 
exemptions from the law of fasting 
before Communion. The first of these 
exceptions (c. 858, §1) is made in 
favor of those who are in danger of 
death. Primarily, of course, this ex- 
ception is for those who are danger- 
ously ill. The approved practice of 
the Church is to anoint such people 
and give them Viaticum. They need 
not be fasting when they receive Via- 
ticum, and as long as the danger lasts 
they may receive Viaticum daily, with- 
out fasting. Even if they are able to 
preserve the fast, they are not obliged 
to do so. This distinction is rather 
theoretical in the case of good Cath- 
olics; they prefer to fast if they can 
do so. In fact, they are apt to carry 
this reverence to extremes. I recall 
the case of a priest whose mother had 
been a daily communicant for years. 
During her last illness she found it 
impossible to fast till a late hour, and 
on the other hand she did not wish to 
have the household disturbed every 
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day at an early hour. Hence she} .., 
compromised by asking him to bring ' 
her Communion only on certain occa- } 44; 


sions. He had a better idea—so he | p,, 
thought. 

“Why don’t you take your break- 
fast at the regular time? Then I can },,, 
bring you Communion later in the } g,, 
morning, and you can keep on receiv- | p, 
ing every day.” 

She looked at him with a sort of 
pained surprise. 

“T know you must be right, John,” 
she finally replied. “But I couldn’t 
do it. Mama taught us differently.” 

Viaticum is not like Extreme Unc- 
tion. The latter can be conferred },,., 
only on those who are dangerously ill ; };,.,, 
the danger of death must come from} 4 
sickness. Not so, in the case of Viati-}.,,, 
cum. Everyone who is in danger of |c,, 
death from any source whatsoever } yp, 
(for example: an air raid, shipwreck, the 
battle) is allowed (and _perhaps}y, 
obliged) to receive Viaticum; and prie 
whenever he receives Viaticum, he is Ord 
not strictly obliged to preserve the 
Eucharistic fast. 

The second exception contained in 
the Code (c. 858, §1) refers to the 
case in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is in danger of profanation. It is 
hardly necessary for the Church to 
mention this. The very law of rever-}..,,, 
ence toward the Blessed Sacrament}... 
tells us that it should be guarded}) 
against desecration by wicked men 
and that in this case the hosts could}* Th 
(and should) be consumed by the = 
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Faithful, even though they had just 
eaten a full meal. 

The second part of canon 858 con- 
tains a limited dispensation from the 
Eucharistic fast for the sick who have 
been confined to their beds or their 
rooms for approximately a month, 
even though they are not in danger of 
death. Since a former issue of the 
Review (May, 1944, p. 171) pre- 
sented a detailed commentary on this 
privilege, I will merely summarize it 
here. The canon allows the sick who 
have been so confined, and who are 


; not expected to recover within a few 


days, to receive Communion once or 
twice a week after having taken 
medicine in solid or liquid form, and 
food in some liquid form. 

The foregoing are the only excep- 
tions to the law provided for by the 
The Church provides for 
other special cases by dispensing from 
the law, either directly, or through 
the ministry of certain prelates or 
priests. For example, the Local 
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rdinaries in certain missionary terri- 
ories, and military chaplains, for the 
uration of the war, enjoy rather wide 
owers. Then there are the other 
artime concessions: the first con- 
erning those who are engaged in 
yorks of national defense and must 
york after midnight; and the second 
ranted to the priest who says the 
vening Mass for the soldiers and to 
ll military communicants.* These 
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are examples of some of the conces- 
sions that have been made. In gen- 
eral, it seems that wider dispensations 
have been granted in the last decade 
than ever before in the history of the 
Eucharistic fast. 

Ordinarily, individual dispensa- 
tions from the fast must be petitioned 
from the Holy See. The laity are to 
seek such a dispensation through their 
own Bishop; and Religious seek it 
either through their own major supe- 
rior or through the Bishop. 


Serious REASONS 


It can happen that even without a 
dispensation one may legitimately re- 
ceive Holy Communion after having 
broken the fast. Such cases are rare, 
however; and the reasons for the ex- 
emptions would have to be quite seri- 
ous, according to the long-standing 
and common interpretation of the law. 
One example frequently given is that 
of the communicant who has already 
knelt at the altar rail when he realizes 
that he is not fasting and feels that 
he could not return without being 
suspected of having done something 
wrong. Another example is that of 
the person in authority who could not 
abstain from Communion on a certain 
day without the danger of giving bad 
example. And a third case, instanced 
by some reputable authors, is that of 





given in the Review for Religious, Vol. I, p. 143. 
The Privilege concerning the evening Mass for military 

1 is in the same volume, pp. 359- 
360. Cf. also the Catholic Mind, Vol. XL, No. 957, 
p. 31; No. 956, p. 32. 
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the child who has inadvertently 
broken the fast on the day of his 
solemn First Communion. Person- 
ally, I doubt if the conditions for the 
first two cases would often be veri- 
fied; but certainly the principle on 
which they rest is a very sound one: 
namely, that the communicant’s right 
to his reputation or his obligation to 
avoid scandal prevails over the law 
of fasting before Communion. The 
third case is solved on what is termed 
epikeia: namely, by interpreting “the 
mind of the legislator,” and conclud- 
ing that he would not wish to urge 
the law in such a case. The difficulty 
in this third case might be the very 
practical one of explaining to the child 
that his case is entirely exceptional 
and that on other days, if he broke the 
fast, he should not go to Communion. 
I might add that, because of this same 
difficulty of explaining the matter, 
it might be imprudent to speak of this 
case in a class of small children. 

I can hardly conclude this arti- 
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cle without saying something about 
doubts. It is a solidly probable opin- 
ion, and one rather widely accepted 
today, that no one need abstain from 
Communion unless he is certain he 
has broken the fast. Therefore, in 
the case of a sincere doubt about any 
one of the conditions for breaking 
the fast, one could legitimately re- 
ceive Holy Communion. This, of 
course, presupposes that reasonable 
means are taken to solve the doubt: 
for example, if one wakes up at night, 
takes a drink, and then begins to 
wonder if it is after midnight, he 
should find out what time it is, if he 
can conveniently do so. 

By this time, I believe that all the 
questions at the beginning of this 
article are answered—at least, more 
or less. It remains for me merely to 
propose a question: what would you 
have told that boy if you had been 
the priest he consulted on the morning 
of the general Communion for his 
deceased comrade? 
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